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The Story of 


IKE and his 
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An authentic, revealing 
and candid family portrait 
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CURTISS-WRIGHT 

Turbo Compound Engines 

are in use by 30 World Airlines 
plus leading military aircraft 


Kelsey-Hayes helps 
put 20% power bonus into 
Curtiss-Wright engines 


One more example of 
Kelsey-Hayes diversity at work for 


major industries throughout America 


Any way you translate it 20°, longer 
range, 20' - less fuel, 20°; more payload 

power recovery turbines on the 
Curtiss-Wright Turbo Compound 
engine mean greater operating econ- 
omy. The entire power recovery unit 

requiring 2000 close tolerance 
machining operations — is manutac- 
tured to highest engineering standards 
by the Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


SECTION of the velocity-type, power 
— turbine unif manufactured for Curtiss- 
Wright by Kelsey-Hayes. The unit consumes no 
fuel. Exhaust gases are piped directly fo the tur- 
bine and converted to usable power. There is no 
harmful back pressure. Effective operation is 
assured at all speeds and altitudes. 


KELSEY (^ HAYES 


World’s Largest Producer of Automotive Wheels 


Wheels, Brakes, Brake Drums, Special Parts for all Industry 


McKeesport, Pa Los Angeles Windsor, Ont., Canada Dave 


. 9 Plants Detroit! anc 


nport, la. (French & Hecht Form implement an 


Economies American style 


I I R mother could carry a day's purchases un- 


It's the same with automobiles, clothing, every- 


der one arm; she needs a cart. Why? Greater thing else—values are what create buyers and buyers 


values, better quality, better wages— brought about 


by better production methods — always increase 


sales. 


are all that can create jobs. If the value of an article 
is great enough, the man who makes it will have a 


job, but if the value isn’t there, all the laws in the 


And when millions of women buy cart loads in- world can’t make people buy. And, of course, value 


stead of arm loads, millions of new jobs are created, comes from modern machines well used ... manager 


at better pay, and more stable employment. 


WA RN ER 


SWASEY 
Cleveland 


PRECISION 
MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 


FOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & 


plus worker. That's economics, American style. 


Electro» Cycle Lathe producing 
brass valve bodies 


SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 
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For Workers who 
get Thirsty 


Workers get a special 
"lift" from a clean, cool 
drink of water. And for 
industry, there's even a 
special explosion- proof 
water cooler in Frigid- 





nire's complete line, 

Frigidaire 

Water Coolers Dayton 1, Ohio 
ae Built and Backed by General Motors 


NOT THIS STAND 


The welded tubular steel construction of this 
Hercules® business machine stand prevents 
vibration, thus protects valuable machines. 
It is a model of efficient design: speeds 
operator's work, reduces fatigue, COM 
serves floor space. Drawers slide smoothly, 
silently on nylon glides. Black, gray, brown 
or lime green with matchingopcontrasting 
care-free Vibrex tg t your dealer 

or write The Meilink teel Safe Company, 
1672 Oakwood Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio. 


$56.50 


Drawers and (rays extra 


Slightly higher West of Mississippi 








IKE IN NEW ENGLAND 


S WASHINGTON BEGAN to swelter in 
the year's first heat wave, President 
Eisenhower set off on a six-day swing 
through Vermont, New Hampshire and 
Maine. In cool New England, Mr. Eisen- 
hower soon found the second-term heat 
was on. 

Republican leaders flocked to greet 
him at every stop. So did the crowds. 
U. S. Senators and local politicians turned 
on the pressure in speeches and in private 
talks. The President didn't seem to mind 

In Concord, N. H., Mr. Eisenhower 
tantalized his audience with a jocular 
hint as to his 1956 intentions The White 
House staff, he told a crowd of 20,000 
often gets a lecture on the merits of New 
Hampshire trom Sherman Adams, As- 
sistant to the President and tormer Gov 
ernor of that State. Said Mr. Eisenhower 
"People often ask me what my T 
on how long E would like a ri 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue 
thought is, they should ask haw 
going to take Governor Adams ! 
up his series of lectures on New 
shire, because he doesn't. seen 
third of the way through them 


PASSPORT IS A “RIGHT” 


N AMERICAN CITIZEN has a co 
A tional right to a passport thi 
Court ol Appeals has ruled in a kii 
decision. The State Department 
withhold a citizen's passport w itho 
process of law.” the court held 

The three-man court ruled 
riwhi to travel .. is à natural ri ht 
| 


The Government may not ubitraril 


strain the liberty of a citizen to travel 


MOSCOW'S SMILING FACES 


NDIA'S JAWAHARLAL NEHRU Was sei 
| Red” atter a lavish reception m Mos 
cow. “Part of my heart remains n 
Russia, Mr. Nehru said in a farewel 


statement, 


Besides part ot his heart. Mr. Nehru 


lett behind «a declaration of solidarity 


with the views of Soviet leaders on nu- 


clear weapons disarmament, thi 
Mosa proble m inc other internatio 
issues. 

Soviet First Deputy Premier Lazai 
Kaganovich was delighted. At 
tion attended by Western nes 


offered to write their stones 


“Write it this way! You saw smiling 


faces, shining eves and great liveliness 
Warming to his task, Mr. Kaga 


vented a dialogue between ri 


ing 


First Deputy Premier Anastas I Mi- 
koyan. Kaganovich playfully suggested 
that the newsmen write: "In reply to a 
question on how the talks have gone, 
Mikoyan said: ‘It is enough just to see 


us, 


RED FLIERS DEFECT 


wo NORTH KOREAN airmen dropped 
Wa Seoul, South korea, with a Rus 
sian-built Yak-18 and some useful infor- 
mation. One was a jet pilot who got his 
training at a Russian school at Kiev; the 
other was a navigator, 

Between 250 and 500 MIG jet fight- 
ers now are stationed in “MIG Alley” 
along the North Korean border, they 
said, Capt. Lee Un Yong, the pilot, told 
T sequel to the 1953 Hight of a North 
Korean pilot who collected a $100,000 
reward from the U.S for turning over 
4 Russian-built MHG. Atter that episodi 
|| aptam Lee re port d the chiet ul North 
Koreas Air Force was demoted. His job 
vent to Lieut. Gen. Han Il Mo, a citize 
if the Soviet Union 


POLIO AMONG ADULTS 


I ALBERT HB. SATIN at 1m I miversity 
ot Caoncinnall, Came up with some 


li g ibout polio that had mort been 


known. Man 
iT M aci have "no 
all thre 


congres- 


pung adult J— Ix 


ease OCCUTS 
young adults 
more severe 


in the earlier 


factor 
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Drivers are always within earshot 


with Bell System 


mobile facilities 


You get the most efficient use of company vehicles 
when you can reach your driver directly by telephone 
at any time. The Bell System offers several types of 
Mobile Radio arrangements. 


General Service: Your fleet can be reached from 
any telephone. Also, your drivers can call any tele- 
phone reached by the Bell System. 


Dispatching Service: Your dispat her can talk to 
any units in your fleet. 


Signaling Service: Your drivers can be signaled 
over this one-way service and carry out any prear- 
ranged instructions, such as calling your office from 
a publie telephone. j 


Private Mobile Systems: Radio equipment will be 
provided and maintained for eligible radio licensees, 
You get the advantages of Bell System engineering, ine 
stallation and maintenance experience, 2 


Mobile communications can be engineered to meet 
your specie requirements, For à free survey of vour 
needs, simply eall your Bell Telephone business office 


BELLI 
TELEPHONE 


SYSTEM 


(A) 


TELEPHONE TELETYPEWRITER MOBILE RADIO 





Is CONGRESS hoa itm 


— 


| am the Nation... 


I was born on July 4, 1776, and the Declara- 
tion of Independence is my birth certificate. The 
bloodlines of the world run in my veins, because 
I offered freedom to the oppressed. I am many 
things, and many people. I am the nation. 

I am 165 million living souls—and the ghost 
of millions who have lived and died for me. 

Í am Nathan Hale and Paul Revere. I stood 
at Lexington and fired the shot heard around 
the sala I am Washington, Jefferson and 
Patrick Henry. I am John Paul Jones, the Green 
Mountain Boys, and Davy Crockett. I am Lee 
and Grant, and Abe Lincoln. 

[ remember the Alamo, the Maine and Pearl 
Harbor. When freedom called, I answered and 


stayed until it was over, over there. I left my 


À ! wee Fields : k of 
heroic dead in Flanders Fields, on the rock of 


Corregidor, and on the bleak slopes of Korea. 


[ am the Brooklyn Bridge, the wheat lands of 


1 La | M yo 1 r 
Kansas, and the granite hills of Vermont. I am 


the coalfields of the Virginias and Pennsylvania, 
the fertile lands of the West, the Golden Gate 
and the Grand Canyon. Iam Independence Hall, 
the Monitor and the Merrimac. 

Iam big. I sprawl from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, 3 million square miles throbbing with 
industry. I am more than 5 million farms. I 
am forest, field, mountain and desert. I am 
quiet villages — and cities that never sleep. 

You can look at me and see Ben Franklin 
walking down the streets of Philadelphia with 
his breadloaf under his arm. You can see Betsy 
Ross with her needle. You can see the lights 
of Christmas, and hear the strains of Auld Lang 
Syne as the calendar turns. 

I am Babe Ruth and the World Series. Iam 
169,000 schools and colleges, and 250,000 
churches where my people w orship God as they 
think best. I am a ballot dropped in a box, 


the roar of a crowd in a stadium, and the voice 


of a choir in a cathedral. I am an editorial in 
a newspaper, and a letter to a Congressman. 

I am Eli Whitney and Stephen Foster. I am 
Tom Edison, Albert Einstein and Billy Graham. 
I am Horace Greeley, Will Rogers, and the 
Wright brothers. I am George Washington 
Carver, Daniel Webster and Jonas Salk. 

I am Longfellow, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Walt Whitman and Thomas Paine. 

Yes, Iam the nation, and these are the things 
that I am. I was conceived in freedom and, 
God willing, in freedom I will spend the rest 
of my days. 

May I possess always the integrity, the 
courage and the strength to keep myself un- 
shackled, to remain a citadel of freedom and a 
beacon of hope to the world. 

This is my wish, my goal, my prayer on 
July 4, 1955 — one hundred and Seventy-nine years 
after I was born. 
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At this point, barely 18 months before nominating time: 
| E | Ike, obviously, is enjoying his job. Controversy is at a minimum. People, 
| in all parts of the country, seem friendly. The work isn't too hard. 
Why resist? Why insist upon retiring if people want it otherwise? 
Eisenhower almost surely is going to be a pushover for a draft. 


| Stevenson appears to be the one Democrat anxious to take on Ike. 
| Í k Democrats, generally, seem convinced that Eisenhower will be the man to 
| | beat in 1956. As a result, the hesitation among candidates is noticeable. 
l Strategy of Democrats who run Congress, instead of picking a fight, is to 


play along, to avoid open conflict, to hope that Something may happen. Feeling 
is that the country's mood is not for controversy at this time. 


Stevenson, against Ike, will need all of the breaks to have a chance. 


Eisenhower's policy is to play down disputes both at home and abroad. 
Threats, loud talk, anger are beginning to seem almost out of place. 


Ike expects little to come from his talks with Bulganin. Top Soviet 
officials are back at their old game of insulting U.S., twisting words in an 
effort to turn black into white, 


OLD NEW “< 


reviving emphasis upon subversion, not war. 

The Eisenhower formula will be to listen patiently, to ask that past 
agreements entered into by the Soviet Union be honored, to make no gestures that 
could involve U.S. approval of Communist conquests of postwar years. 


U.S. bases abroad will not be abandoned. U.S. troops will not, in the 
foreseeable future, be withdrawn from Europe. Communist China will not get U.S. 


recognition or approval for United Nations membership. Formosa will not be 





| turned over to the Communists. Atomic weapons will not be Biven up. 
| t ic 200-watt bulb takes | In other words, not much is £oing to emerge from Big Four talks. 
New General E ec r > ht rni 'ountry i5 not to pay a high price in the hope that Communists then 
less space, but gives more lig 4 h l y e £ iod. | $ —— S that vommunists Baye Something in return for past 
Ivo ind ! weH*5», according to terms of contracts entered into. 
— aper-lined sockets. "That's because of a heat-reflecting disc 
NEW General Electric 200-watt bulb, shorter and sme ^f-alneduun b | Ihese basic conclusions govern Eisenhower's approach to problems: 
A sot a a areis AMEN i e hri id sd í i The United states, -noomparabily, iS the world's most powerful nation. 
The new G-E bulb gives about 3% more light than the old —— ip En AGREE ten Ge tA E Ga War involving U.S. will not be chanced, because of American power. 
one, In the new bulb, the filament is an efficient coiled Con, row! report to lamp À hipi UA e 


isa i 


in Depression of a 
$ }) ^. į » 
tric Company, Dept. 482- US-7, Nela Pa 


— — ~ 
s ATH 


- ? ‘old bulb 
which needs only one support. The filament of the old 


disastrous kind can and will be avoided by U.S. A big and 
s, Although * Gf growing America will assure against collapse in the non-Communist world. 

single coil which needs three fine-wire supports. - oduct ; 

these support the filament firmly, they tend to cool it and slight- Progress Is Our Most /mportant P » Cannot Succeed as a system--flying as it does in the 

ly reduce the light. Based on average operating Costs, —— 


ommunism, however 
: 4 tace of human nature and the aspirations of al l 
i gez dh on Logo | i ] and the aspirations of normal people. 
light of the new bulb is worth 7é to 10¢ over the life of the bulb G Ẹ N E R A L e» t J C T R | C ant DAY long pull le 
a " a / i I LI D * 
Though the new design puts the hot hlament closer to the ; »- 4 


(1 


Long it is the type of slavery offered by Communism that 
base, the new General Electric 200-watt bulb is sale to use even f July 1, 1955, Volume XXXIX—No. 1 
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will break from strain, not the system that permits individuals to work out 


their own problems and that gives them freedom to express themselves. 
Ike's formula for dealing with Russia. 


bo m 


Patience and calm lie back of 


cannot be another 1929. 


Most significant is the growing view that there 
the edge of its chair just 


All the world, for a generation, has been sitting on 
waiting for U.S. to blow up with an economic bang as it did after 1929. 
Now it's dawning that there will not be a repeat performance. Even the 


most sour of pessimists is coming around to that conclusion. Reasons for that 


conclusion are many and their recognition of much importance. 


Money, for one thing, and money policy, are under public, not private, 
control. Political pressures are always on the side of abundant and low-cost 
money. Scarce, high-cost money, in other words, is unlikely to return. 

Unemployment, too, is recognized as a public responsibility. A big total n 
of jobless for any length of time will bring strong Government action. Farm ^ t LONG Dist 

, LET US Move You 


price collapse, likewise, will not again be permitted to occur. 
Mortgage foreclosures on the vast scale 


Bank panics cannot again occur. 
that came after 1929 are no longer a practical possibility. Budget balance no 
longer is viewed by politicians as the prime requirement in hard times. 

there now is a built-in bias toward prompt Government action to 


In a word, 
toward inflation of credit and 


counter any severe deflation; a long-range bias 
wages and even of many prices. Deflation is political poison and, since 1955, 


politicians rather than bankers or businessmen have taken control. 


That is not to say that everything always will go up. It's just that when 


the trends are down they will not run to the point of 
In 1955, trends will continue upward except for a summer slowing. 


In 1956, the year as a whole is likely to be a little better than 1955. 
But: Chances are that trends will be down in the second h 


SiT : 
collapse. 


In 1957, it is quite probable that times will be harder. Building boom, by 
St t expansion Somewhat to 
=> - > 












that time, may have its edge off. Industry may slow its © 
catch its breath. People are likely to be working off installme: 


The point is, however, that harder times re sore Likely to Coming bw uw the key to the city! 


resemble 1949 or 1954 than they are to mirror 


when they c 
1921 or 193 


disastrous period that followed 1929. Antideflation policies will come into Inde * 
— — — — = { nde d , 1 "y^. t y» 
when times get hard. i nt tel phone service Says 


play rather quickly, Some of them automatically, 24 - 
you re welcome" in 11.000 communities ! 





GROWTH IN NUMBER OF TELEPHONES 
in Independent Telephone Companies 


As Congress heads down the home stretch of a quiet session: 


Draft will be extended for four years. : 
years. Actual drafting, however, will be on a limited scale from now on. 


Mon with thy shaft i‘) Ime] IC im st VY (0 W » » » 2S 
' ` sl It | \ ` 
‘ an i , 


Draft term will remain at two 
- room to grow 


- populati Is "ung ! : ii 
poy on is moving too! As families settle in new homes in new 




















Aid for education is stymied for the time being. Health reinsurance jurroundings ... . the telephone is a famili 
| ne being. i th reinsurance — I ie 18 a familiar tie to old friends and new neighl 
appears to be blocked again. Minimum wage, ** raised, is likely to go to $1 an . A key that opens many doors. Supplyi hi t ial ng: 
— : y x — d LE å . > riage s. Supplying this key — iti 
hour from present 75 cents. Farm price Supports will not be altered. . aod villages that Core SAN xii x abe Miren 
"^nmao 25 hi S. Lowered retirement age for women rT a T ; ME MES 1 $ ; 
k Tax cuts come next year, not thi aaa A veal, ti ; | S l'elephone Companies. Helping communiti — 
vorker wi ^ " orkers may come next year, not this. Doctor " | y lA ^e 
ers, od ives of retired worke! y. y o UVOCVOP: L ITA with them by making pros , —— 
lawyers, other self-employed persons stand a good chance, next year, of being . Y — hea Fting progres Ones" ae ane 
allowed to build a retirement fund from tax-free income. s ; 
, 4 EN 30 ^ + | | 
Insurance against total disability is a 50-50 prospect next year l'elephone by Automatic Electric Compa 
lext year. ^ di UNITED * 
Congress has coasted in 1955. It may offer more to voters in 1956. N p ~ —— —— ee — — ee 
Pennsylvania Building * Washington, D. C. 
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Tito's Secret Deal—Censored by U.S. . . . Nehru to Get 
Dollars by Acting Up? . . . It Could Be Adlai-Lyndon 


President Eisenhower left New Eng- 
landers with a very definite feeling 
that he likes his job and will be run- 
ning for office again in 1956, Senator 
Ralph Flanders (Rep.). of Vermont, 
confided: "As sure as I'm standing 
here, Ike is going to run. He's got world 
responsibilities that he cannot duck." 
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The President remarked to a Vermont 
State Senator when in that State: "I 
want to make money from my farm 
because I want to live there someday." 
The State Senator expressed the hope 
that Ike would not settle on the fatm 
for several years. The President 
wouldn't say, but just grinned, 
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Adlai Stevenson, in line for the 1956 
Democratic nomination, is somewhat 
concerned by the lack of enthusiasm 
that a good many party politicians 
continue to display when talking 
about the 1956 campaign. Mr, Steven- 
son is not getting much help in his 
effort to start developing issues now 
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Lyndon Johnson of Texas, Majority 
Leader of the Senate, can have second 
place on the 1956 Democratic ticket 
if he will take it. Senator Johnson's 
name would be expected to help in 
the South and among "conservative" 
voters, 
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Maj. Gen. Howard Snyder, the Presi 
dent's physician, observed, when Mr. 
Eisenhower was presented with his 
latest cow: “I wish they would give 
him a cow that gave skimmed milk. 
Maybe it would help to keep his 
weight down.” Actually, Ike doesn't 
look overweight but the idea is to 
make sure that he does not gain. 
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John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, on occasion shares with Ike the 
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misery of bursitis. Neither the Secre- 
tary of State nor the President, how- 
ever, has a serious case, 
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James C. Hagerty, the White Hous 
Press Secretary, at times discovers that 
things go on about which he doesn't 
know. Asked on one day about reports 
that Army Secretary Robert Stevens 
was resigning, Hagerty commented: “I 
know of no resignation. There ts none 
before the President.” On the next day, 
Hagerty announced the resignation, 


* * * 


Republicans who have been com 
plaining about patronage policies. of 
the present Administration can look 
for little if any change under the r 

White House patronage boss, Edward 
Tait. Mr. Tait is under instruction 
that the principles which applied un- 
der Charles Willis, Jr., are to continue 


in force. 
> * * 


Democratic leaders in Congress hav 
served notice on the White Hou that 


it cannot count upon Democratic sup 


port for any further cuts in m litary 


budgets. Democrats arı becomit 
convinced that the White House plan 
ners want to cut military spending 
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enough to justify a sizable re 
in taxes in election year 1956. 
k * * 


James Riddleberger U.S. Amba 

dor to Yugoslavia took 106 pages ol 
typewritten testimony tfo tell a Senate 
committee what kind of d al Marshal 
Tito cooked up with Russia Nikita 


Khrushchev. The Department of otal 


then edited this testimons down fo 
four pages dei oted lai gely fo tne 
Ambassador's name, address and a 


count of unimportant incident 


4 * te 
Khrushchev, though inebnat dut 
ing some of his time in Belgrad lid 


gct some kind of agreement ol co-op- 
cration from Tito related to the Soviet 
Union's plan for a security system in 
Eastern Europe. American diplomats 
are somewhat uneasy about the reli- 
ability of a group of Communist lead- 
ers around Marshal Tito. 


* * * 


India’s Jawaharlal Nehru now has 
gone all out in his acceptance of the 
Soviet line of foreign policy, raising 
questions about the future of the gifts 
from U.S. taxpayers now being pre- 
nared for him. One inside view is that 
Nehru expects that the United State 
il! be forced to tve more conc 

ions now that he has expressed hi 


nthusiasm for the Soviet Union 


k É kk 
Neither President Eisenhower nor 
Secretary Dulles looks for anything 
really tangible to come out of thi 
tings to be held with the Soviet 
Union's Nikolai Bulganin starting 
July 18. The most U.S, offici ils 
pe t l to keep the Commu- 
ts il ri retung nother propa- 
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BRIGHT STAINLESS STEEL AND GLASS help to keep the feeling of open space 
without actually wasting any. Stainless Steel revolving door can take bang- 
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>NEW ARMY SECRETARY will be a 
former Governor of Michigan, the first 
of several new faces in the top civilian 
command at the Pentagon. Wilber 
Marion Brucker, General Counsel of the 
Defense Department, got the promotion 
on the eve of his 61st birthday, will suc- 
ceed retiring Secretary Robert T. Stevens 
about the end of July. The turnover in 
the Defense Department also will in- 
clude the departure of Deputy Secretary 
Robert B. Anderson, who is to return to 
private life in Texas. 

Mr. Brucker was a second lieutenant 
in World War I, won a Silver Star in 
France. His father had been a Demo- 
cratic Representative in Congress, but 
the son entered politics as a Republican, 
became the Governor of Michigan in 
1931 for a two-year term. He lost his 
bid for re-election in the Democratic 
landslide of 1932, returned to his law 
practice 

When he joined the Administration in 
April, 1954, Mr. Brucker took charge of 
the Defense Department's security pro 
gram. He feels that the security laws 
affecting military personnel are ade- 
quate; that the problem is a matter of 
proper administration. He hopes to find 
a way to keep in the Army efficient but 
dissatisfied personnel who are dropping 
out. The affable Mr. Brucker 
a six-day week, does not 
or drink. He used to play golf, gave it 
gets taking long 
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PEOPLE or THE WEEK 
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Elected to the Senate in 1952, he was 
described as “the most widely known 
freshman on Capitol Hill.” 

From the Senate floor and in speeches 
across the country, the 54-year-old Sen- 
ator spreads his constant theme: The 
U.S. must keep its Air Force strong; it 
must have better planes and weapons 
than the Russians in order to minimize 
the dangers of a sudden, sneak attack. 
His latest estimate: The Reds have 
“thousands more” jet fighters and light 
jet bombers than the U.S. and “prob 
ably" lead this country in long-range 
jet bombers and guided missiles Sen 
ator Symington feels that the President 
is wrong in proposing to reduce the 
strength of the armed services now 


>SENATOR JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 
is outwardly undismayed by the rejec- 
tion of his move to force some conces- 
sions from Soviet leaders in advance of 
the coming four-power conference in 
Geneva. The Wisconsin Republican 
feels that the Senate, in burying his 
proposal to get Moscow's promise to 
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> PAUL BUTLER has been touring 
the vast spaces of Texas, secking 
to patch up a split in the Demo 
Party of the State, which 
Republican for Dwight D 
Demo 


cratic 
went 
Eisenhower in 195? The 
rati National Chairman re- 
ceived and an 
Nance 
former 


warm grecting 


from John 
Garner, left, 86-year-old 


elephant gun 








discuss her satellite states, made a 
“great mistake.” He plans to go right 
along talking about his favorite project 
of the moment. 

Abandonment of Senator McCarthy 
by all but three of his colleagues in the 
77-to-4 vote raises the question of his 
plans for the 1956 political campaigns 

His term runs through 1958, but his 
fellow Republican from Wisconsin, Sen 
Alexander Wiley, is up for re 
nomination and re-election next year 
Wiley has 
ported President 
policies, was opposed from the 
the McCarthy 
Four Conference. 

Mr. McCarthy's 
estrangement from the 
now seems final and complete. W 


ator 


Senator consistently sup 
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sin and elsewhere—he could stand silen 
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AN ELEPHANT GUN—FOR HUNTING TEXAS REPUBLICANS 


Vice President 
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>A PEACE SEEKER who feels that 
another big war would fall heaviest on 
Asia has come to the U.S. with hopes 
of soothing the tensions between East 
and West. The cheerful visitor ts U Nu, 
anti-Communist Prime Minister of Bur 
ma, who will spend 19 days touring the 


country from coast to coast as à guest 


of the Government 
Prime Minister Nu, whose Texas 
nation shares 1,000 miles of frontier 
ith Communist China, fought as a 
guerrilla against the Japanese occupa 


tion of Burma in World War It, lates 


Iped the Anti-Fascist People's 
Freedom League, which controls ibout 
t of the seats in Burma's Pa: 
um He ul Prim Minister 
f the nation's top k iers 
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> AN ATOMIC DETECTIVE 
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SUMMER SLUMP: 
HOW MUCH? 


Sharp in Autos and Related Fields—Less Than Usual in Others 
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You will see business slipping a bit in 
weeks just ahead. 

Reason: The usual summer slump, nothing 
to get too alarmed about. 

Auto industry will be hit hardest. Dips will 
show, too, in steel, copper, textiles, rubber, a 
number of other fields. 
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coverings and other uses. The rubber 
industry, too, will cut production because 
of smaller demand for tires and tubes. 
Other industries, such as paper, lumber 
and chemicals, always trim production a 
bit in the summer. 

The decline, however, is not expected 
to last very long. There is no sign that 
demand for industry's products is to 
diminish for any length of time. People 
are finding more jobs and getting pay 
raises in wholesale lots. That means more 
spending by individuals. Business, too, 
is boosting its spending plans. The 500- 
million-dollar program of expansion an- 
nounced by General Motors Corporation 
is typical of a trend. 

By the year's end, business outlays for 
plant and equipment are expected to be 
at the highest point of 1955. Consumers 
also are likely to be spending record 
amounts, both for hard goods, such as 
furniture and appliances, and for soft 
goods, such as shoes and clothing. 

The ups and the downs. Some in- 
dustries will breeze through the summe: 
without cuts, Food processors and manu- 
facturers of beverages probably will boost 
operations by 13 per cent in this period. 
Summer is the peak season for this group. 
Cement companies, stimulated by the 
building boom, also will increase output. 
The furniture industry is starting a grad- 
ual rise that is expected to carry through 
to the end of the year. Aluminum produc 
ers, operating close to capacity, will push 
production a bit higher, and metal mining 
is likely to have a bit better than a sea 
sonal increase this summer. 

Cotton mills are expected to increast 
their activity this summer, and clothing 
factories, producing for the autumn mar- 
ket, are expected to keep on at present 
rates. Production of shoes, too, will in- 
crease moderately in the summer months, 
as usual Cigarette manufacturers are 
another group that will maintain current 
schedules. 

No downturn is in sight for a good 
many metal-working plants. Manufactur- 
ers of tin cans, structural-steel parts, and 
similar products are expected to hold 
present production levels through the 
summer, 

Machinery production, on the whole, 
is to keep on even keel through the sum- 
mer and to step up activity in the autumn 
months. Machine-tool orders in May 
jumped to the highest point since August, 
1953. That resulted from industrv's ex- 
pansion programs and promises to keep 
machine-tool builders busy for several 
months to come, Manufacturers of indus- 
trial machinery, office equipment and 
other kinds of machines used in business 
have relatively full schedules for the 
months ahead. 

A slight decline is in the olfing Lor 
electrical machinery, but 


no more than 
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usual for the summer. This group in- 
cludes everything from generators to 
pocket radios. An upturn in the autumn 
seems assured for this group. 

The construction industry will stay as 
active as it is now for the remainder of 
the year. An official Government survey 
concludes that this year will see another 
all-time high in the building boom that 
has continued for several years. This 
guarantees a large demand in the months 
ahead for building materials, including 
lumber, cement, brick, plaster and glass. 

Home construction is expected to dip 
a bit. The survey estimates that 1.3 mil- 
lion dwelling units will be started this 
vear, whereas, in the early months of 
1955. housing starts were being made at 
a rate of 14 million units a year 

Other types of construction are he ided 
for new highs. Commercial building 
stores, garages, office buildings, shopping 
centers—is running 30 per cent ahead ot 
last vear in dollar cost. Sharp gains ar 
being recorded in the building of church 
es, schools, roads and pips lines. Building 
of industrial plants also is on the inerea 
after a three-vear downtrend, The | 
turn is being sparked by the steel, el 
ical and food industries 

Balance sheet. Altogether, indi 
decline this summer is not expect i 
average more than 3 per ceni 
that dip is adjusted for usual 1 
downturn, the decline is not li ly to 
amount to more than 1 per cent. I 
words, the drop that is thead fo 
production is to be offset in la 
by upturns and steady producti 
other industries. 

In addition, operators of hotel 
restaurants and roadside stands are ci 
mg on a record volume of business this 
summer. Travel agencies report a sharp 
increase mm bookings this vear tor 
tion spots im the United States, Can 
Mexico and the West Indies a ll a 
tor Europe. 

Retailers, eving the rising trend in 
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| ~ Output of industry will take a summer 


slump of around 3 per cent. That's about 
what usually happens in summer. 
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3 EX-GI'S WHO GOT "FED UP" 


Red China, from a distance, 
looked like paradise fo three 
American Gl's. Now, a year and 
a half later, even the inside of 
a U.S. jail has more appeal. 

Communist promises turned 
out to be phony. Life was hard, 
not easy. Home was more invit- 
ing every day. 

This is a story of disillusion- 
ment, of a gamble that failed. 


HONG KONG 

Of 21 Americans who chose life in 
Communist China over returning to 
the United States, three decided after 
I7 months that they had had enough. 
Of these three, two now prefer their 
heme country, One prefers to try life 
in Japan, 

At present, 17 of the Americans—all 
former soldiers who served in the Korean 
war—still elect to live in China under 
Communism, One of the original 21 has 
died, Of the 17 staying behind, most are 
attending the People’s University at Pei- 
ping. This group includes former Sergt. 
Richard G. Corden, of Providence, R. L, 
regarded as the most intelligent man 
among the turncoats, described by the 
Army as a key figure in keeping his 
companions tied to Communism. 

Disillusioned youths. The three 
\mericans who got fed up with life in 
China were privates first class when in 
the Army. Otho G. Bell, now 24 years of 
age, came from a farm in Mississippi. 
William A. Cowart, now 22, grew up in 
Georgia where his father and mother 
worked in textile mills. The third, Lewis 
W. Coiges, also 22, was an electrician's 
son from Neches, Tex. 

Here were three youths from the South. 
All had farm or small-town backgrounds. 
None had finished high school, one 
barely finished the eighth grade on his 
third try at it. None was drafted; each 
volunteered for the Regular Army in 
1949, preferring what seemed an easier 
life to battling for a living in some other 
occupation. All three were viven typical 
training by the Army, 
it, were deemed ready for combat when 
war in Korea came in lune, 1950. 

Prisoner xe hang In san "m August, 
1953 By that time, these three had been 


indoctrinated by 


24 


They Found Anything Is 


Communist captives tor periods of 25 to 
37 months. All three were shunned by 
fellow prisoners who accused them of 
tattling or preaching Communism to gain 
favor with their captors. Over a period of 
six months, each was re peatedly ollered 
the chance of going home to the U.S. or 
of sticking with the Communists of ( hina 
sounded 


Communist — blandishments 


good to them at the time. There was a 


promise of an education, of good jobs, of 


Better Than Red China 


: ! i u-— - 
plinary barracks. Appeals am pending 


i 1 i 
Communists spri id the story of their tat 
hell 
to Americans in China, even embe! hed 
; ^ i 


` 
' TIT 
it Dy saving He mee lr that va. 


U.S. looked good. Yet two Ameri 
cans de ded that life in jail ur even 
hanging. in the U.S. would be better 
than staying aua longer in China Ihe 
third. a Georgian weferred not to return 

| Jd stead 
to li » Tol i il Itin with i! Cr 





WHEN THEY POSED FOR A PROPAGANDA PHOTO 


William A. Cowart is at far sft, Lewis W. Griggs 
is second from the right; Otho G. Bell at far rig 
l I 

pretty girls There was a chance to grow ] 
up with a changing country, Then ; C 
a chance to he a hero among Oriental P: 
Communists. it ill sounded lot better CH í ^ 
than coming home to faci cousall 

Phi expectation tol thesi thre ] 
least turned out to be » lot mor | 1 
tractive than the realization | l 

\mericans who ci 3 TI ism bx 
were fully aware of what. Bap] t li 
Corporals Claudi Ba hieloi t Kermit bclli i 
Tex, and Edward 5 Dicki Í 7 
Cracker s Neck Va. [1 ‘ men had fi 
clected to serve the Communis u tor E i 
then. at the last minute, brol Vu 

Both now are serving ntence T en | 
hard labor—Dickenson 10 years, Batchi | > i 


lor 20 vears—at Fort Leavenworth d 
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tried to lure other men into the Com- 
mumst camp, 

Record of discontent. Bell had never 
been enthusiastic for the Army, or foi 
much of anything else. He didn't like 
school, He made three stabs at the eighth 
"rade, finalh vot a diploma alter chang- 
ing to another school. His Father's family 
jammed the farmhouse—five children 
bv a wife who died giving birth to Otho 
second wile-and Otho 
didnt like homi life much more than he 
liked hool 

Bell first entered. the Armi whak 
without hi father THIDE 
permission, He disliked the Anny, vot 
his Father to retrieve him. Yet 7 | 


Ix mo ln d 


uncle i | 


t his eighteenth birtlidas he v 
| I thin eur hitcli 
| ulin r it k men JU I 15 thi I mil | 
Y l sora \ Ft ruthering tre sort} 
] mins d. | push the invadi Laas 
] “ah rel Pusan pefun ti 


tite Seconda Divi Hn i 
, 


` 
T ipproschi ; to the iud 


Chim volunte 
ht. Five da hate 
I Second and ¢ 
rt! tem A 
+} it i A 
) j Chi 
Bell 


A jig for Reds? William A. ( 


The Story of 


American Turncoats 


b June 25, 1950— 


Start of Korean war 


y July 12, 1950— 


Pfc. William A. Cowart 
captured by Communists 


t Nov. 30, 1950— 
Pfc. Otho G. Bell captured by 


Communists 


y April 25, 1951— 


Pfc. Lewis W. Griggs captured 
by Communists 


be july 27, 1953— 


Cease-fire agreement signed 


D Aug. 5-Sept. 6, 1953— 


Prisoners exchanged; 23 
Americans, including Cowart, 
Bell and Griggs, chose to 

stay with Communists 


D Sept. 26-Dec. 23, 1953— 


90-day "explanations" to 
those who changed sides. Two 
Americans came back to U.S. 


b Jan. 25, 1954 — 


Dishonorable discharge of 21 
who stayed ordered by Defense 
Department 


» January, 1954-June, 1955 — 
[he 21 
China Some made propaganda 
broadcast Ono 
d 


| g > | 
fo have died. Remainder are 


entered Communist 


wagas reported 
aid by Communists to be either 


attendina People's Unive 


ity 
, 2 P pi * " 
a: reiping or working in a 


nape nili t i 
POJ F I min 5n um ung 


P» June 18, 1955 — 


Communists announced 
Bell would 


be permitted fo leave: 17 


Cowart, C 99 


Americans remained with 


Lommunists 


classes, failed several subjects, then 
quit. 

This Georgia boy wiggled into the 
Army three days before his sixteenth 
birthday, was 175 years old when 
captured on July 12, 1950. 

On the dav he was captured, Ameri 
cans still were being pushed back toward 
the Pusan perimeter. The 24th Division 
Cowart’s outfit-was forced to retreat 
across the Kum River while four bat- 
tulions of U. S. troops stood off three 
Communist divisions on the far bank. The 
Communists claimed 200 prisoners that 
dav. Cowart was one of them. 

In prison camp. his fellow captives 
said. he soon songht the path of ease 
informed on other prisoners. volunteered 
to write propaganda, urged other pris- 
oners toward XCommnmusm. 

The call of Texas. Lewis W. Griggs 
wanted to head straight back to Texas 
as soon as he could get across the Corm- 
munist hordei 

Griggs had wanted to get away when 
he left Texas. Although he, like Cowart. 
was rated of average intellect. he barely 
squeaked through in the two vears he 
spent in high school. His father paid his 
way into a nearby military school. but 


(ri s! | peri only à few weeks 
Cn tha +t mél 


Grigus volunteered 


day alter he was 17, 
tor three vears in the 
Armi Yal | litter-bearer in korea. He 
was in campsumns trom Pusan to the 
Yalu and bac iran to the iti parallel, 
In April, 1951. half 


ibbeced i 
jeg Una pn 4 bin spring ul- 


a milion Chinese 


Event Jl that ofle "sive would be 
smitshexd and the Con munists weothd ask 
tr talks. But on April 25-the fourth 
d l he center of United Nations 
UNES Wis ( T Cres was captured. 
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So the worker waits until his wife be 


comes Oo and claims her pension — 


Cradle-to-Grave Security: Dorp AME dS ane RID a DR jJ, / What New 


MORE AHEAD FOR MORE PEOPLE Darre Semona SAY Pension Plans 


Widows ah nate RN "a Mean for Women 




















uet nnethint ! TL i WEG 
i by Si meen usual i unt " 
A Plan for Women . . . Disabled . . . Self-Employed we men usually die younger than 
livelihood = FOR WIVES — 
I | Jj 1 i al ' i ! e y 
i i © For physicians, dentists, lawyers- = ^4 mill qun dubios o aa . Under present rules, worker at 
rive for more social-wel- s P RE EEG "woche Pei tr alib baee qa dni io ZX 
A d " nder wa clusion n the old-age retirem | Lei oni ; i t n - Frot I age 65 ean draw up io $108.50 FS 
fare programs is U y. for the first time A ve yyy A ED Spe i toes ee (pay month. His wife gets nothing till she is 
Self-employed people, mos! sns " — sige L — AS | | tection fi e About 650.000 65. Wives, on average, are about 
" nmessmen mers, GOCLOTS . 
disabled persons, all women are others—tax exemption for i ; | —* h m of OZ andi J years younger than husbands. 
listed for more, or quicker, OF in individual retirement progni ied to rei oni Under proposed rules, wife can 
H H e Forni arh all who work Í p i > n) * 
bigger pensions. insurance ueninst total disabilit | N | e S "75.000 ao pension at age 62— so couple 
i 
There soon may be few "un- immediate pensions foi gets $162.80 a month when worker 
insured” risks left in life ibled. Women first. reaches age 65. 
a lo disabled child f j 
New, highly ambitious plans to pay — 4, x — fes that 22 0.000 ‘wi | 
more and bigger pensions to millions children and thei thers ; husband E FOR WIDOWS — 
á 18 ] T families now are ' f jd " | : not t retiract i hi iz 
of workers and their f; what the aves Ol | | | : ! d 
moving ahead under strong pressure disabled children f th wl tl — Un er present rules, a wit ow o 
These plans, affecting millions and Phats the bare out to retir an insured worker must wait till age 65 
costing billions, are winning wick sup reaching plan to e 1 " UA AO tart /~> before drawing widow's pension, 
poct in tbe House and Sendi. sn oy AM d id | | à unless she has minor children. 
re is Involved these plans ranci d ! 2 Hn j J i 
Here's what i FivolNeu In Hoe DR will cost 1.5 billion to 2 b Under proposed rules, widow can 
to expand the social-welfare programs ' t d h i 
a2 For wives widow ^ ancl Workin Cal 1] prict ; r raw er pension at age 62. 
d sape: ee it ge 62 —* er M 
mstead 0 mw presen 19 l | 
cb For the self-employed 
EJ 
Latest Pension Plan for the Self-Employed FOR WOMEN WORKERS — 
—— —— — — — — — — — —————"V A qe | Under present rules, women 
AU t | | | p 3 workers must wait till age 65 to retire 
r -— = : 


on old-age pensions. 


WHAT IS PROPOSED: 


l Under proposed rules, women 
I. A tax-aided, individual annuity program for doctors, lawyers, businessmen, — red rules, wa nen 
farmers, other self-employed persons. P | 


—can draw pensions up to $108.50 a 
month starting at age 62. And, if 
disabled, they draw pensions at 
any age 


E $ o 5 cial 5 cu y sel e nployed De Jọ le 1O] now covered 
2. xten ion f o I e rit to e f ^I l eooie re , 


EXAMPLE: Married man, age 45, earning $20,000 a year. 


WHAT HE WOULD PAY — — FOR WIVES AND WIDOWS, UNDER AGE 


4 62 i eii 

10 t of income, or $2,000 a year, into individual annuity program. That much of | | , WITH DISABLED CHILDREN 
—— Id b ‘tax-exempt. Social Security tax —$126 a year at start, rising in Under present rules, widows, and 

—— E WS Y wives of retired workers, get no 

later years. pensions until age 65, unless they hove 


WHAT HE WOULD GET— * children under age 18. 


At age 65, individual annuity income of $279 a month and a tax-free Social Security Under proposed rules, widows of 
" , 











pension of $162.80 a month PRA vut TOTAL: '441.80 a month. insured workers and wives of retired 

- ati ESS Sack 5 tones d workers wiii draw pensions Gi an e 
If he dies at, say, age 60 — when his wife is 57 — individual annuity of $146.28 a month Wi hey Kus disablod children : Be, 
for his wife—plus a widow's Social Security pension of $81.40 a month when she " oge —ond so will the dealin ERR 
reaches retirement age.........- 2... ss, WIDOW'S TOTAL: *227.68 a monti 
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MORE PENSIONS FOR MORE PEOPLE 


[continued] 
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earmarked annuities, or into retirement regular “retirement” pension almost im- labeling the plan as "too costly” and 














programs set up by business and pro- mediately. Pension amounts would be “socialistic. Some Senators, including 
fessional organizations. The funds could the same as for an aged person. Harry F. Byrd (Dem), of Virginia 
not be touched until the individual To illustrate, a factor hand blinded — chairmat of tl Finance Committee, 
reached age 65—or died. at, say, age 30 would apply for his have as many doubts a they had in 
The chart on page 26 illustrates the pension as soon as six months after his 1949. when the Senate killed a House < 
result, A $20,000-a-y eut businessman, — injury—not much longer, perhaps than passed plan for lisabilitv insurance ^ 
now 45. with a wife 42, could start it would take doctors to determine his Loudest opponents of the lan out ba ie chemicals 
investing $2.000 a vear, tax-free, m an condition and certify his casi if ! Cond wen tor th at work! 
nuities. At 65, he and his wife could. qualified, he could collect as much as amirv's physicians. It is these physician 
retire on an annuity and their Social — $100 to $108.50 monthly for life lecide when a 
Security pensions. W ith an annuity of And tens, perhaps hundreds hou | | nanently d 
the type illustrated, their monthly re sands ot workers now disabled and ut | Doctors wavs Davi lout 
tirement income would total $441.50 ing for their old-age pensions wor "n ' le to avoid an woh cl 
plus income from any othes investments become eligible overnight vith t Government 
he had made along the line. eve n if this pl in becomes la n For disabled children. Special hat | 
Protection for the family against death ever, many totally disabled workers wil ship es tl bject notl 
of the breadwinner would be substantial find they cannot meet tl | ' 
too, If this businessman died at age 60, rigid rules offered for disability pensions F l 
his wile would receive 81 16.25 a month ‘The worker must Ix illlict d |) sey | n 
from her husband's. annuity And. five that he cannot cam m ul the 
years later, at age 62. she would collect amount in any «rt. ol k A t i \nd 
her Social Security pension of 851.40 must be expected by doctors to rema " 
for a total income of $227.65. That ex in that condition until death, O i 
cludes the proceeds of ordinary life insur blindness is listed speci 1 p" M 
ance. fying disability tl 
For the disabled. Pensions for work- Also. only workei plo 
ers “totally and permanently disabled” Social Security for w long 
are the broadest, most basic change now quality Chev must havi j ts to t 
proposed for Sot ial Security. the svstem for half o£ the 10 ' 
As the law stands, a worker who is before their illness Of acer 
totally disabled by illness oi accident nearly half of the thre ' Preview. That's a look 
must wait until he reaches 65 before tore thei disabilits | Ia esl ^ 
drawing his pension While he waits, Even those who could qu e being stud | 
he must live off his wile's earnings his wet no benefits tor their fan 8 
savings, his relatives or ‘reliel.” the workers own pensio i ;" 
The plan is to give the worker who is rhesi limitations are mi j A 
totally and permanently disabled a opponents ot disabili 
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"UNDER PRESENT RULES— 
^A worker totally and permanently disabled must wait until age 65 
before getting a Social Security pension. 
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^A worker who becomes disabled would start drawing his pension— | — 2 
whatever his age—after only a six months’ wait. wo. detect dE These lite bubbles 
Worker already disabled today would draw an immediate pension, rs ua- amd cexture of the finished cake, — 
whatever his age, if he had been “insured” by Social Security. | n is COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 


Size of pension would be the same as for a worker at age 65—up T A 3 vga sina ra cae wm 
f e ( Oda. SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


to $108.50 a month. — 
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Top Experts Answer 


IS POLIO VACCINE SAFE NOW? 


A vaccine once hailed as the answer to 
polio now is being blamed for causing cases 
of the disease it was supposed to prevent. 

Does this mean the vaccine is dangerous? 
Or have new tests now insured its safety? 

Editors of U.S. News & World Report put 
such questions to six experts, whose answers 
appear in the interviews below. 

In Idaho, where a polio outbreak followed 


vaccinations, an official questions the vac- 
cine's safety. But officials in Canada and Den- 
mark report its safe use in their countries. And 
Dr. Salk, the vaccine's developer, points out 
6 million children in U.S. got it without harm. 

Polio authorities, at a congressional hear- 
ing, argued the vaccine's merits, called it safe 
by a vote of 8 to 3. You get the views of some 
of them in accompanying transcripts. 


“WE WILL BE MORE CAUTIOUS THE SECOND TIME” 
An Interview With L. J. Peterson, of Idaho 


L. J. PETERSON regards 





the 








; 
outbreak among Idaho children wi j 1 l Depart! nt of Pub 
got Salk-vaccine shots as the pat H )26. He has been ii 
trying problem he has faced in a l t943 
career as a public-health officer U ft 
He got his master's degree in pub i I le rr 
lic health at the University of Mich j f imerican Publi 
gan—where vaccine developer D H f 1 " 
At BOISE 
Q What happened to the vaccination program in Idaho 
Mr. Peterson? | Meat | 
A What has happened in the vaccination program in Idaho : Q | ats 
was totally unexpecti d. In many respects we el it « ttu INe T2 ; | i 
a unique situation in the whole history of vaccination progra hurry * 
We, in company with everyone else, hailed tl A A 
ment of the success of the vaccination program last 
and we were enthusiastic and eager to begin the | J 
vaccination program as outlined by the National ! lation 
for Infantile Paralysis this vear. 
Five davs after the beginning of ou ‘ 
gram, we had reported to us two cases Of p lii Q Do you h ' ' | - 
children who had received the vaccine At the tin wes ger " en 
nol gri ithy disturbed because we ! ul expectet A 
ome coincidental cases develop following 
We did not anticipate what was to follow. 
Q Were children given polio of the paralytic type by thi 
vaccination? 
A Yi thes Cen j 4 
Q How many children appear to be in this group? Q ls th e 
A Twenty-one children di veloped poliomyelitis follo progi ! ‘ 


Worry Over Epidemic in Idaho . . . Evidence Favoring Vaccine 


... No Fuss in Canada... How Denmark Changed Program 


vill not: 


programs until thi pe 


A We certunbh 
: ith thy 


mow over, Our or inal Feeling 


that vould not go ahead until t 
tall hut "HW pi n! feeling i th ' 
do not int. another TN. program in 
l h it a in mt j 'h 
! j hould bye ia fami p 
Lent | is, We ill fui h tl 
to the physicians and 4 


Q H there is federal financing of 
polio shots bevond what is now as 
sured by the NFIP, would that be con 
ddered by vou as a certainty that the 
hots are safe, and would vou use such 
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Polio in 1955— 
Near Highest Rate Ever 


for 


was all-time high in cases bari 
bine 


1954 


Polio “Disease Year’ 
(Starting April 1) 


wos the peak year 
the period April 1 to the 


Number of Cases 


ost week 


full 


Q Do you feel that parents have lost faith in the program 


i 
| are suspicious of the s 


A V t bel I 


i Cccme ?* 


Q But weren't the people in kdah 
mpm ned? 


A V 


1 


7 


eor 





in authority have heen operating on 
the basis that, if they only close their 
eyes long enough, the Idaho prob- 
lem would disappear. We feel that 
made should be ad- 
mitted—and go on from there. 

Q What will it take to convince 
‘ you that new supplies of the polio 
vaccine will be safe? 

A We believe additional field trials 
2,038 are necessary in order to prove that a 
2,087 vaccine is sale and effective based on 
1,938 two premises 
1,357 l. It should * proved n no 

cases appear in the vaccinated in- 

979 dividuals, and 
1,199 that there is a definite rise 

intibody level of those in- 
dividuals who show no protective 

prior to vaccination 
st any of the three types ol 


any mistakes 


So Far in 


j t 


bodies 


1952 n 


in June; 


po virus 
O Did not the 1954 field trials 


cover these two requirements satis- 
factorily? 


A We don't like the idea of using 
intibody response in a child already having immunity as the 
h $ tl clusions drawn from the field trials. In the 
held trials, and here 1 eports only tor Ada County [in 

hich Boise is located]. where the test children had anti- 
bodies, they got a good i ntibody level if they had had 
the | lio or had ! d | to it 

But, of 44 who showed no antibodies in any of the three 
tyi f polio prior to vacemation, only eight got a rise in 
titer tibody | 1}. TI children are the ones who need 
the untipolio protection, but they didn’t get the antibods 


i L1 | 
" r a i th i " 1< protection 


Q How then did the field tests come out so favorably? 
A | he | We feel the question should be 
i Dr. | cs [Dr. Th jr.. head of 
ng t 1954 trials! as to what their 

What we would like to know 


BITES Frani is 


se Individuals who had no prio 


sis of measuring the results of the Salk 
l I mets Ux the mcrease in liter as the 
thos t the vaccine in the field trials? 

Mri QUCSITUA 


Q Have 


e any community facilities, such as swimming pools. 
i i i a. 
closed in Idaho, or meetings prohibited because of the 


l 1 
UNG Sure? 


A Yi it ITA! been 


State-w ick 


Deri 
But there is 


Oraer awasi am 


Childn u 


i i 
Ciiosd mI panic 


ban or SK h 


we expect any, ind adults both 


. id Hequent associations. and thes SSOCLATIONS will 
NEMI We believe little could Ix Sale at this nme by 


4 Dan on meeùnas or communin 


(Continued on next 
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. , “We have great doubts that the Salk vaccine is effective" 


Sixteen isolations were from patients; 34 isolations were trom 
family associates of actual cases, and 4 isolations trom tam- 
ilies where there was no association with a case or indication 
least a single member ot the family had 


We have advised Idaho residents to follow the usual 
polio precautions which are advisable during any polio 
season. These, of course, include avoiding fatigue, chilling, 
and to continue only usual associations. We have attempted of disease, but at 
to discourage large meetings such as interstate get-togethers, received the vaccin 
but no restrictions have been placed on such things as Dr. Carl Eklund, virologist from the Rocky Mountain 
schools, churches or baseball. | 


Laboratories in Hamilton, Mont.. has assisted the depart 
IDAHO'S EXPERIENCE— 


ment throughout th rt) l tii 14 i | is b n D marih re 
] spect i the virus isolations. He has 

Q How much of an epidemic is there in Idaho this year? lots of vaccine used in Idal 
Is it worse than it normally is for this time of year? Q Have you any way of knowing how the live virus came 
A The best indication of the SCTIOUSTIOGSS ot the situation to be in the vaccine was it never killed, did it fail to show 
is a comparison of figures of poliomyelitis incidence this year 


sponsible tor stin 
just reported that type I virus has been isolated from both 


up in tests, or did it come trom cont mination? 


with past years. At the time of this interview, there have been A That answer the Public Health Se ; supposed to 
86 reported cases of poliomyelitis in Idaho find out. We have no loing 
The two highest years previously reported were 1945, Q Do you think the vaccinations caused the polio that 
when there were 39 cases reported through May, and in 1950, has broken out, or did it provoke existing infection mto 
when there were 40 cases reported for the same months. In activity? 
both of these years there apparently was a carry-over in the A Taking ! has ly t | virus cas 
first several months of the year from epidemics occurring the ind that tl ely ' i the vadi that 
previous year. In the other years from 1938 through 1954 di the | ' ted individuals, tl 
we had an average ol eight cases oeccurming Cat h vear tor the incubat I | t tl l u | 
period January through May. it the site ol | ' 
Through April 25 of this year, ther had occurred in Idaho tl X 
11 cases of poliomyelitis. The first two cases reported that Q Since vaccinated children seem able to pass infection 
were apparently the result of the vaccination program oi to their family associates, would you favor a program where 
curred on April 26. Up to June 1! there have been 21 entire famili T iccinated. if they have children in th 
cases occurring in the children who received vaccinations; susceptible ag 'roup? 
19 cases occurring in children and adults who were asso A 
ciates of vaccinated children—the great majority of these livida] | O 


were family contacts—and 4 cases w ith apparent close as 
sociations. 
Q How many deaths have occurred. among these cases? 
A Six deaths have occurred; 3 of which were children 
who had been vaccinated, 1 was a child who had a family 


"A TEMPORARY SETBACK’ — 


contact, and the other 2 were adults whose children had Q Do vou think that polio can be licked with a vaccine! 
received the vaccine. A We faster 
Q Did the paralysis in the cases that developed since | h [dal ' 
April 26 occur in the limbs where the vaccination was ' np 
given? F | ' 
A In nearly every vaccinated case paralysis developed in ld 
the arm of injection and almost 100 per cent of the vacci it 
nated cases show some form of paralysis. The majority of th ence will | , 
contact cases also had paralysis ranging from one extremih this sit I i 
to all four extremities. wont hap bu tart 
The department sent a questionnaire to ll the physictan omething i 
practicing in the State requesting them to report the m mber Q Then you are not convinced that u 1 iccine | 
of vaccinated children who showed some symptom ot effective against paralytic polio? 
poliomvelitis but in whom no diagnosis had been made, a ] AN | | am : 
also requesting the number of contacts of vaccinated chil Q Is that doubt based only on the outcome of the vocina 


Y 3 
here Hi! Id iho? 


dren who showed some symptoms but in whom no del "on Yee 

nite diagnosis had been made. From the large nu J A ^ A 
of patients in both categories reported, it inust be assui | louhi F s 
that there was a large amount of subclinical or abortis Ho. v 
poliomyelitis. Nearly 100 cases were reported as | 

some symptoms following vaccination but were not 


agnosed as polio by the doctors because no p ralysis 
velop d 

Cultures have been made from throat swabs and 
specimens from vaccinated children, family associate 
children and the subclinical cases. Up to June 11 there have 4 


been 54 isolations of type I virus from these individuals. í 
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-..- “Every type of vaccine carries an element of risk" 


of polio in the control group. This would indicate that the 
Vaccine was ellective 

However, the meager data that we have about the anti- 
body response to the vaccine last vear would indicate that 
the vaccine was not effective and that perhaps the fact that 


we h ul Cases ol p Mi Hi el I Hi the « mtrol group whereas 
e did not have iv int th Vaccinat al group could have 
occurred on a coin idental basi iloni 


Q Does the individual receiving the shot take a calculated 


risk? 


A l ve f [^ Ol Vaccin u ! H hu Mar by nivs AS well Js 


1 ! ' I 
inimals probabh carri ihn ! men al risk. Inoculation 
1 | | 
rabies prababh i" a ! mp "une poopie receiv 
T COS $ rabte ^ it) H d lan mod rati to 





t in polio t lati | rial 4 ! T | i 


received the vaccine. Only one case of poliomyelitis in a 
vaccinated child has developed since May 26. — 

Q Is there any proof in your opinion that the Salk vaccine 
is even partially effective? There is some criticism in this 
country that the 1954 test results were inconclusive be- 
cause of 90 cases of individuals contracting polio within 
30 days of taking the shots who were not calculated in 
the results? 

A The only evidence available that the vaccine was effec- 
tive is the Francis report. So far as we know, the figures avail 
able trom the trial study last year have not been published in 
any scientific journal, nor have the complete results been made 
available for independent study beyond the Francis report 
itself in the Journal of the American Public Health Association. 
So tar as we know, the results have been based upon the 
number of cases that occurred or did not occur in the test 
wroup 

However, a much more scientific answer would be the 
findings of the antibody levels obtained on these same chil- 
dren. We do not have those findings, but would like to have 
them very min hy 

Q Is there also danger to the family or associates of the 
child receiving the shots? 

A Only one conclusion can be drawn from what has been 
happening in Idaho. Families of children receiving the 
vaccine were placed in grave danger. To date, 49 con 
tacts of children who receive d the vaceine have been 
li gn sed as A i ing p iliomyvelitis. We believe that contacts 
Fi - —— M i ve | - poliomy: litis because the 

im injection t uning live virus, and as 
consequence became carriers and spreaders of the disease. 
Type | virus has been isolated from children who developed 


|! EH et Tu T 
p follos . via ‘ination: from hildren who received 
ti Vua HW t f elne rt trome 
| cine but veloped no symptoms of the disease: and 
: M sani y asso ites of chidren who were vaccinated. 
| , the onl sonable explanation possible is that 
Tir viduals eapy J L| | Vactinat «d el hd Ve 2 >. i 
chiki were placed in 


TESTS FOR SALK FORMULA— 


Q Can tests be devised for polio vaccine that can assure 
ibsolute safety, as with other vaccines? | 

A We I this is juestion that only a virologist oan 

tests I r wccines over the vears hav 

erefore, there is no reason to believe 

ie s r ist true of poliomyelitis vaccine, or Gan 

Ever since April 27, the day the vac 

"ped in Idaho, we have lived 24 hours 

We have been in touch with masy 

poliomyelitis field. As a result 

would like to have answered tor us 

i safe and potent vaccine accord- 


Ss ; 


ruin 


Do vou fee ! i 
Q Do you feel that the new federal testing requirements 
ive that assurance? 
\\ buss bees i i . ^ 
A \ elu that the tests that were applic d befr tl« 


oemi 


t this Accine were considered to be 100 Der 
We feel that Cutter Laboratories probabh pro 


' tilt WoC X hich was tise d in Idaho exa th is thes 
“ui been mstructed to do. W ith the knowledge Ñ ulable 
" wee EET 
1 1 at this. time we have nothing but symiatha lor the 
| i 


(Continued on next DE 








Cutter Laboratories who, we feel, may be receiving un- 
just criticism. 

Q Would you be willing to go ahead with vaccinations 
with a vaccine other than that made by Cutter? 

A No, we have postponed our program indefinitely, re- 
vardless of the make of the vaccine. 

Q Would you say that today the polio vaccine is as safe as 
other vaccines? 

A The only answer that we can give is that the polio- 
inyelitis vaccine used in Idaho this year has not been safe. In 
the face of the present experience, it will be some time 
before Salk-formula poliomyelitis vaccine will be considered 
absolutely safe in Idaho. As did everyone else, we believed 
and so informed the public—that this vaccine was safe 
Needless to say: once bitten, twice shy 

Q The Mahoney strain of type I polio virus used in making 


“MORE THAN 6 MILLION CHILDREN WERE VACCINATED SAFELY” 
An Interview With Dr. Jonas E. Salk, of Pennsylvania E 





. . “Our answer: Vaccine used in Idaho has not been safe” 





the vaccine is said to be especially dangerous. Do you think immunizing agent 


I & vaccine docs not | » i 

: : : : aan produce antibody, 

it should be re laced with another strain? that menns 
I 


VOU 4 ould not expect it to produce immunity. 


Tv hans " . «l mtret cert } s hgs 
A The choice of strains to be used must depend upon the The new batch of vaccine consistently produce antibody 
intibody produc mg resp EES in U Ii d idis idu id Hu I if MOTE (gx ther five | th an did the hate lu $ Us d in the 1954 
the Mahoney strain of type | virus pro luces. antibody re trial 
, W} i [279 ' ha i : . 
sponses far superior to any other strain, oi ig miy strain Q bs there anv indication that you can give as to how much 


known to produce anl body respo then it would have to protection one wets from a single shot? 

be used However. it ippears it this time I o virulent A i om tell (ini ibont thi intibody response to a single 

to be used im a begir nin V i M ZI AUT But We think dona al KEC Hi children «h j ha e no intibodí 7 for * 

this could be worked out la of the three types. With the new vaccines now available for 
Q From what you say, it seems that the present vaccine, use, the antibody ri pons ceurred in 50 to 100 per cent of 


if safe, is not effective uid, Ti ellective is not ilways sate, tiie chil lien m the h wl th i ' P tu Lies] 
Q Can vou say that with one shot a child is one third as 


completely immune as he would be with a full course? 


Is that correct? 
A It ma i | | think we have T t of 
that yet. Thats T nt to fin 


owing are extracts from the transcript of hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Health and Science of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee of the House 


; Nor etenlotives on June 22, 1955 


Dr. Jonas E. SALK pulled todether n his vaccine two years later. He has 
previous research, developed the an ince given it to 10,000 children, in Dr. Salk: | do want to say that. of all of t! t 
tipolio vaccine that bears his name luding his own three son this is perhaps one of tl 
At 40, he joins a gallery of tamous Dr. Salk is director of the virus- 
men who have made important con research laboratory at the Univer m Jo coni to | üre t ! 
tributions to medical progre He it F Pittsburgh School of Medici pe - rial | | hat 
became interested in the polio prob- Besides work on polio, he is inter taa dy Mn as hec "i à 
lem in 1949, began work tn earnest ested in ir for influenza 21 K J vm : 2 i 
! 7> milli ; 
; | ! iso. bhi ' ! | n.a ; 
At PITTSBURGH Q Going back to the Mahoney strain—are you giving | ! +} ww not it , 
Q Dr. Salk, the point has been made that the Mahoney consideration to ubstituting another train for it in the i | ; y Wa 
strain of polio virus used in making the vaccine might well vaccine? r ahid in al hos 
be replaced by a strain which has less virulence. Then, A Our intel ; whet ta | again, so to speal M «i. - i - 
if there were any live virus that might conceivably slip we | ied | tion of tl t te the point of no return. If the 1 c 
through into the vaccine, there would be less risk in vac- ! ; of | i | Í i 
cinating the child— polio vi i I i 
A What you're saying, in effect, is that if the vaccine isnt fi | | 
prepared properly, would it be safe? I would that i T et a viu Repre "y ntative Macdonald. (Dem of Massachusetts: | 
cine should be used that has infective virus in it thal | i | 
Q There is ample evidence, then, that a vaccine can b hat 
made safely with the Mahoney strain? u 
A Vaccine has been made safely with the Mahon train ram 1 
It was done all the way through our own experiments. It w De, Sall 
done for the field-trial material. And more than 6 | ‘ 
children have safely received the vaccine that contained th milar in | 
Maloney. strain in this country, to say nothing of the experi Q it has been suggested the "T fectiveness a of 
ence in Canada. shown in the 1954 tests mav be open ! juestion heg m | 
Q The question has been raised as to whether a vaccine number of instances the vaccine failed to prodi ' 
that is made completely safe by inactivating the virus can Ix fighting antibodies in children i 
eflective— A V ation 
A Well. that is not so, because the margin betwee 
point of destruction of infectivity and the beginning of | ii | 
Antgenicity [ability to produce immunity | is Vet great ] 
terms of vaccine prep tion. So there's no danger of that l ' i | . 
Furthermore, there's a potency test which the vaccine has to LUN 
have, and the potency test has not been altered in any wa Gb — 





... "Antibody response occurred in 80 to 100 per cent” 


Or one fourth or one sixth? Is there some rule-of-thumb 
figure? 

A No. What happens in the first dose is that, say, 80 pes 
cent or more of the children develop a response, After the 
second dose, x per cent more, approximating or approaching 
100. per cent, develop response. And then, when the third 
dose is given a vear later, this percentage, which should be 
close to 100 per cent, is further enhanced to much higher 
levels. from which the decline is very gradual. 

Q The initial shot doesn't give a very high level? 

A Not as high as the third one 

Q But it is high enough to protect the child in event of a 
normal exposure to polio? 


A Yes, most children 


“OF ALL VACCINES, THIS IS ONE OF THE PUREST” 
Transcript of Testimony by Dr. Jonas E. Salk, of Pittsburgh 


t j . ' lul 
ransmit any disease to adults because they themselves do 


not wet any disease from vaccine 
| don't want to complicate matters further, other than to 
av that children who are vaccinated can become carriers 
t a later time ... because the vaccine does not prevent in 
tection entirely, but merely is meant to prevent paralysis. 
dp 
Representative Springer (Rep.), of Illinois: It has 
been pointed out at various times that. north of the border 
Canada has be n having rather a success with its vaccine pro- 
gram. May I ask it the vaccine produced in Canada is made 


by the identical pr l ] ; 
li + PROCESS Used in tin L nited Stutes? 
Dr. Salk: Yes. it is 


Mi. Springer: E: d 
|! ger: In Canada. h same number ot èx- 
pected polio cases developed ti 


' inere that has ^ (deve » i 
ee Wadd Mae - ve le eloped in 


Dr. Salk: I don't kni 


| v what the figures. ate. 
know this that ne į —— 


ase did occur a day after inoculation 


in a child wl f i : 
i . i 1 i —_ ü illness three ot tour days be- 
" ny un ) i n aon P ? 
| | ihat was the only instance in 900,000 inocu- 
tiens 
Hut Ca: . i 
ig | i | he f rth i thy. ww . 
V mi dp . the tł ioca, and polio begins to 


iter than it does in this country. and 


S | point o i 
| sonal point of view, they were in a 
- , position to have gotten this kind of 
v place in the United States 


Represent 
‘epresentative Macdonald: ] was interested that the pro- 


, 


s the same in Canada, but I was won 
K OF the safety ot the vaccine was the same 


s here, or has been heretofore, 


Dr. Salk: | have b [ 
i ^ ecu in Very close touch with the 
d i rht Í tat , T > . 
tories [in & anada], and thev have followed 
ms and Minimum requirements as initially 
; n ar basis of the original documents have 
igh, as has also be rue 
oun is also been true for most of the com. 
vs Hs Coot, 
Nm p i : 
A I itroda cd—the v have not introdu ed my- 
Tu w-—bult vou are aware o 4 3 
l we of the fact that the tests 


i 
‘ 


Poni wh hat | n , x E 
tories, but in Ott ch ot miv at the Co naught Labora: 
l ttawa. The reason tor this, I think, should be 


(( ontinued on ner! page) 
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... "In Canada they were testing the test" 


tional Institutes of Healt! 1 but in our laboratories Whether 
a L| 

they will continue this practice is another matter But it ap 

pears à perfecth natural and reasonable thing lor them to 


perfectly obvious. This is the first year that they have gone 
into this business. They essentially were testing the test, 
just as we were testing the test last year, when it was being 
done not only by the pharmaceutical company, by the. Na 


E exvperieme 
| B at 


have done during their first 


“THE MAHONEY VIRUS SHOULD BE REPLACED” 
An Interview With Howard J. Shaughnessy, of Illinois 


HOWARD J. SHAUGHNESSY is one of lihnors Department ol 
the experts asked by the U.S. Public He received a Ph.D 
Health Service to serve on its ad Y nd has taught 
visory committee on the Salk vaccine [e 


He is head of the Department of 
Public Health at the University of 
Illinois College of Medicine and is 
also director of laboratories tor thy 





At CHICAGO the shots were not calculated in the results. Is. this a valid 
: : ~ 
Q Are you convinced that the Salk vaccine is effective criticism 


against paralytic polio, Dr. Shaughnessy? A No tha ' | i i | 
A Based on the field trials and on laboratory experi e tributed Ti 
ence, it was undoubtedly effective in 1954. On the other nl i 
hand, the fact that an effectiveness rate of only 62 to 68 Q is there dang to the family of a child receiving 
per cent was found against the most prevalent. type ol vaccine? 
polio, type 1, shows that further improvement of the va AY 
cine is needed. However, these conclusions were based on hots have | | | 
1954 experience. This year, conditions may be dilferent ind Q Then ther n.a be danger to those who associate ^ 
we cannot predict what the effectiveness of the vaccine will penons who hay cen sccinated Or ik there any other 
be in 1955. re sonable expl imation of the contact ¢ " i 
Q What causes you to conclude that it is effective, to this A L | u 
extent? to us. Thi | 
A The results of the 1954 field trials, and the laboratory coincidence, | | ! —* MS 
lests, indicating good production of antibodies both in Q Can tests be devised " mil ive complete: m 
animals and in people. surance that H iecit ' 
Q Do children getting the vaccine run any risks? A N , f 
A Yes. bs lut 
Q How big is that risk? Is it greater than the risk that t ol 
goes with not taking the shot? It for Cx 
A Based on everything we know to cate ri trom LL | 
inoculation is not nearly as great. But our information on u ree ol 
this point is incomplete as yet. We lack experienc: ith e ol 
inoculations given during the polio season. We also | 
little about the risk of producing “carriers, thi of ! 
the vaccine, If too many of these "carriei fect othe Q Are strict test p i 
people, the risk will be greater than was assume: A ! 
The effect of a vaccine on a human being cannot be pi t 
dicted with complete accuracy. Probably we wont kn 
thout the relative risk of vaccination as against natu 1 Q Wi re SICE it ipphed n ie Prst pla 
fection until we have tried the Salk vaccine on millions of A | 
children. aT l |j ! 
We hope to get to the point where there will be virtualh 
no rish where there will not be enough live virus to aflect ' 


anyone 4 rsi ly. 
Q There is some criticism of the 1954 tests because 90 used 0i 
cases of individuals contracting polio within 30 days of taking | 





TER — > 





. « « "The program should be continued—after polio season” 


Q Have the new safety measures introduced in the manu- 
fucturing process in recent weeks made the risk negligible? 
A l couldn't say it is negligible. I just don't know. But I 


'3] 


hope 
"vg 
Q then should vaccination be continued during the polio 


wuson, when it may involve maximum risk? 


A Tl p Miomyelitis technical advisory committee of the 
Hino Department of Public Health, and the ce partment it- 
elf have recommen leel thi uspérison Of | Mio Vaccinalion 

Irun thi polio Toi hie I! v felt i! ould m dangerous iÍ 
i child re ived cine chin that g Wd. Moreover every 

Ki is looking now for cas i ted with the vaccini 
~ h i ory aH utbrca! nieht cur ti y cne Mw mild 

prett ie to be bled ew t it is not at fault 

Q Have your research efforts in Chicago indicated that 


there might be clusters of virus that escape and remain active 
dter the killing process is applied? 
A 1 havi Lound this "A, i KH t tu muig 


Q Compared with vaccines for, say, smallpox and typhoid 
fever, is the polio vaccine as safe? 

A I don't think we can say that. There is not enough ex- 
perience to tell. There is a degree of risk in all vaccines. But 
the risk of getting severe reactions from diphtheria toxoid ör 
smallpox vaccine is small in relation to the risk of getting 
these diseases naturally. In polio we don’t know the relative 
risk at this time. 

Q Do you feel that, in making the vaccine, the Mahoney 
strain of type I polio virus should be replaced by a less 
virulent type? 

A Yes, it certainly should be replaced. at just as early a 
date as possible. It is the most invasive and virulent of the 
strains, and its elimination would remove most of the danger. 

Q After that strain has been eliminated, should the vacci- 
nation program be continued? 

A Definitely it should be continued, after this elimina- 
tion and after the end of the polio season. The vaccination 
program, once we are assured that the vaccine is effective 
ind safe, promises very great benefits. 
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"WE THINK THERE IS VIRTUALLY NO RISK” 
An Interview With Dr. G. D. W. Cameron, of Canada 


nal Health 


nment 


nation pro 
ullion shots 
ut incide 


eturned from 


Q Dr. Cumeron. ido t think t tdi Saik y cme efte 
tively p mme p ivt poho 
A ; 
{ 
Qo I hu 1 thu PETION rpmexvt i tive | | un a í | rish 
A , 
| j 
Q) l Hl i , Í I 1 
E 4 
4 i » 
A į 
Q I real proof that th il i IC j e"nect 
| ' m T w th l * that the l | tests 
| i | t ] D er 3 iml d 4 E94 d 1 vio 
" ; , | vitals n eld uled Hi! nga if} tive 
A i 
Í M 


ice overseas in World War I to study 
medicine and enter public-health 
since work. He served as president of the 
rtant role 


Canadian Public Health Association 
in 1951-52, is a fellow of the American 
Public Health Association, and has 
nt represented Canada at meetings of 
ser the World Health Organization. 





l " i i 
er ] 3; OU,000 worth of vaccine on the basis of the pre 
* 


1 i " i 1 i 
Q Why have a number of parents contracted polio after 
their children were vaceinated? 


i x 
A i | that, except to say that we have 
! no AN kind m Canada 
L| 
Q Do you think tests can assure absolutely that the vac- 
Cin I$ saf 
A 5 thing as 100 per cent testing of a 


Q Are sate tests being applied in Canada? 


A ! prar purposes, our safety testing has been 
lexquate. S umpling and testing are complicated 

We believe our tests are adequate. All of ou 

! (wice—once at the Connaught Laboratories, 


where it is produced and again at the I iboraton 
EN ial Hygiene, here in Ottawa 
Q Have vou been using these tests from the beginning? 
A Yes, we have been applying thein. from the be ginning 
Q Would you say that the polio vaccine is as safe as other 
vaccines commonly used? 


(Continued on next page) 
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| .. . "We have had no trouble in Canada" 


A As far as we are concerned, on the basis of our expe- A Yes. We have had no trouble in Canada. 
rience, it is just as safe, 

Q Is Canada going ahead with its vaccination program on 
schedule, despite the evidence of trouble in the U. S. 


caused by Salk vaccine? 
A It is true: we have had no KSes OF t it kind, 


“WE ARE SYMPATHETIC TO U.S. PROBLEMS” 
An Interview With Dr. A. D. Kelly, of Canada 


DR. ARTHUR D. KELLY, general secre trumng at Hamilton 
tary of the Canadian Medical Asso Sick Children 
ciation, has a keen interest in his 


country's program for giving Salk 


vaccine to Canada's youngsters. For 
years he practiced as a pediatrician 
in Hamilton, Ont., saw his first polio 
victim while still a youná doctor in 





At TORONTO eerie i ( ' ntritni 
Q Dr. Kelly, how do practicing physicians in Canada ubstantiall ost 
feel about the effectiveness of the Salk vaccine? ments of heal 
A Practicing physicians in Canada are, in the present stat vaccine | healtl 
of their knowledge, convinced that the Salk polio vaccine is Q Is this pla kin t satisfactorily 
an effective agent in preventing paralytic polio. We regard Aï 
the evidence as too recent to finally prove the issue, and wi tributio TIT 
are aware that there is some variation in the antigenic re priorit i 
sponse of individuals. Q What is the reaction in Canada toward the difficulties 
Q Polio immunization in Canada is being handled entirely the U. S, has heen havin ith ite Salk-vaccine program? 
by the national and provincial governments, is it not? A M hich ! , 
A In the present situation of relative scarcity of vaccin inc 
the available product is being utilized by the official bealth lifficuli 


“DR. SALK'S VACCINE IS EFFECTIVE" 


An Interview With Dr. Herdis von Magnus, of Denmark 


Dr. HERDIS VON MAGNUS is in charge of polio re- 
search at the State Serum Institute in Copenhagen, 
Denmark. She directed the preparation of the vaccine 
that country is using in its inoculation program. The 


vaccine is based on the one developed in the U. 5. by 
Dr. Jonas E. Salk. 

Half a million Danish children between the ages 
of 7 and 12 so far have been vaccinated. No compli- 


At COPENHAGEN Q Does the person Mmoculated lake |! cule | sh 
Q What are your views on the effectiveness of the Salk AA 
vaccine, Dr. Magnus? d] vac 
A I think that Dr. Salk’s vaccine is effective against para otl 


Ler ‘ 
lytic poliomyelitis. This has been definitely proven by the Q In the U. 5. a number of parents developed polio 


American field trials in 15954. their children were inoculated: is there an i mahke 
eA ME eor AE See Se ee on cw m — - S — 
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Q Is it true that in Canada no cases of paralysis have been 





. 5. "Dr. Salk’s vaccine is as safe as smallpox vaccine” 


planation for this other than that there may be danger in 


associating with vaccinated persons? 


A It a Salk vaccine is properly prepared, | have no eévi- 
dence that there is any tisk whatever for the Family -of the 


vaccinated penon 


Q Would you say that Salk serum is as safe às vaccine 


used in smallpox and typhoid fever? 


A lu m ipiraon Dr. Sall vaccine is us Sale 
than anallpos ul i pPhoid icine. When a large 
of children are vaccinated tor sm ilipox we ometimes 
i rare case in whi h a reaction to the VACCIN le iels 


from ence ph uitis 


virus should be replaced by a less virulent type in making 
the vaccine? 
A The Mahoney strain is very virulent indeed and. as a 
result, has some qualities which, in my opinion, make this 
Strain undesirable for use in a vaccine. However, as vou 
know, most manufacturers in the U.S. have been able to 
make a perfectly safe vaccine with the Mahoney strain. 


sater Q Why is Denmark modifying the Salk vaccine? 
number A You can hardly say that Denmark has modifed Dr. 
get Salks vaccine. We have merely substituted a milder strain, 
to death the Brunhilde strain, for the Mahoney strain and, otherwise, 


our vaccine is identical with the vaccine made in the United 


Q Do you feel that the Mahoney strain of type I polio States. 


“VACCINATIONS SHOULD BE POSTPONED UNTIL FALL” 
Transcript of Testimony by Dr. Albert B. Sabin, of Ohio 





ALBERT B. SAHIN is one of the natior 





ing polio researchers, He is working on a 


ide from live, but “tamed,” polio viru 


wie tests on human volunteers with 





tth. He is on the staff of Childrer 
| Research Foundation in Cincinnati 
, - ) ore extracts trom the transer pi 
bef , "n Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
FE the H se of Representatives J. Percy Priest 


J S Z Z | o 5 5 





105 fherefore. it has been the Lect 


ee know around this table un of] 


destroy public confidence more than another Cutter incident. 
Therefore, are the new tests sufficienth adequate to pre- 
vent such an incident? E must sas that perhaps thev are. They 
we certainly better than the previous ones. But can we be 
ure that they will prevent it? My own answer is that I cannot 
say for sure that the will 
l here is now in this vaccine it least one virus, the im- 
portant omnc type L. Mahone, Virus, which is the [most] viru- 
lent that is known, and the smallest umount of it that vets 
iy can produce paralysis : 
ng of many people that I 
| | her virologists in the country. 
that the best thing that could | lone to insure safety and 


, thu i Tee " : a : - 
\ | un wr troubli is to replace as soon as possible this 


ty , T. f " Fitar» , T i 
particular vite pethaps the other twa types are not us 
+a thie J » f ' hu a E i è i 

ient —but oth viruses whicl ( potentialls less danger- 


s show can be administered 
in 10 million times that amount d 


i 
' inel vhich by tests ity notke 


imount and vet not produce paralysis 

i i monkey LX lopn nts m the last two vears have 
en us such slrai 

I : | am fully | ire of the excellent humanitarian motives of 

hos peny * 't M t üt until the best possibk 

vas be to provide this protection to 

t get it now, Their motives are of the best and 

hig . i} t [0 dive protection to as manv as possible 

i 
! u do it at a time when we cannot be 
i i rta i ling another incident such as has 


do more harm than good by 

1 t reason, the decision that I| have 
be much bette as of now for 

$ panies to stop further production of 
wit dangerous strains, and immedi- 

4 them are doing already. to se 
n produce... equally as good vaccine 
strains whieh are now available. That is. so 


, 


ir a good program might be starte 


ton | } : 
s could be given at a time of the 4 


eur 
rm * Int polio in the community, and the three 
1 t * 
s ch Dr. Salk proposes could be completed 
b 
thi X í m, and the vaccine which js still on trial 


i "- 
i P . i i 
vest possible chance to show whal can do 
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. . . Dr. Sabin: “Better if vaccinations were postponed” 


Ultimately, by avoiding public suspicion and the possibility So that, whatever we do this summer, we would be in 
of another incident, we may do more good in getting more trouble. It would not be the best test for the vaccine 
children immunized in the end than we would by trying to Because I want to see the best wible conditions { 


f T b 


do the best we possibly can now. a good thing to receive its trial | to IOAN) peus 
There is another consideration. We know that, when confidence, | iid that I think it w be better u 


vaccine will be used this summer, cases of polio will be end if it were postponed until t [a] ith vaccine. which 
occurring regardless of the vaccine and the vaccine will does not have the potential gers wi M vot pi 
have nothing to do with it. But, in view of what has happened dict now 

we are all going to have a terrible time to explain to doctors We will al have tpi tial dan is lon 
and to parents that the cases, thousands of cases of polio these dangerous strains ari tai vaccin 

which we must expect to occur in the next few months, are If we can substi , , if 
not due to the vaceine—which takes time to immunize-but little bit is left b ti weh a dan 
that they would have occurred anyway. I feel we will | l 


“T WOULD BE TRAGIC IF WE STOPPED” 
Transcript of Testimony by Dr. Thomas M. Rivers, of New York 







Dr. Tuomas M. RIVERS is vice president of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research and 
Chairman of the vaccine committee of the Na 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. He 1s i ~ a i 
the discoverer of the organisms causing several ' nm 
diseases and of vaccines to counteract them ind not stop. E! 


Following are extracis from the transcript of hearings 
before the Priest Subcommittee on June 22, 1955 


Dr. Rivers: Dr. Sabin has admitted that a sale vaccine can thin 
be made, Right after that he suggests that we stop making DW ed 


a sale vaccine and make a saler one 


“WE SHOULD NOT WAIT” 
Transcript of Testimony by Dr. Joseph E. Smadel, of We 








Dr. Josephu E. SMADEL is scientific director 
the department of virus diseases at the Army 
Walter Reed Medical Center. An authority on * 
vaccines, he is a member of the comunitte f f 
up by the U.S. Public Health Service to advise 

on problems connected with the Salk vaccine 





Following ore extracts from the transcript of hearings 
before the Priest Subcommittee on June 22, 1955 


Dr. Smadel: . There are three kinds of pol 
virus. Each of these produces a clinical dis 
the same as the others. 
But although the three viruses are related—distinctly relat 
jusins-what does it mean when one begins to make a 
vaccine? It means that oae has to make three different 
Vaccines, " 


11 32 * J 
The problem is three times as difficult as it is in another i i i 


M- 
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U. S. News & World Report 


SMOKE CLEARS, 
BUT HE IS 


Army Saved the Dictator, 


Juan D. Perón came out on top this time— 
but his deys as a dictator may be numbered. 
Argentina's strong man has trouble on all 
sides. Revolt exposed real weakness in his fol- 
lowing. Now the Army is moving in on him. 


BUENOS AIRES jute. wu 


atikel Kri 


Th Army !ro 


D ED 


^ 
KON 





PERON STANDS— 
NOT ALONE 


Now It Can Dictate to Him 


Here, from the scene, is the full story. 

This uncensored dispatch by a member of 
the Board of Editors of U.S. News & World 
Report was flown out of Buenos Aires to an- 
other country, then cabled to the U.S. 


before long unless he man told U.S. News & World Report: 


Man offie ers are | came here from Italy as a boy 54 
wr " RS ; " ! 1 go. | worked from sunup to sun- 
, eo i down SIX r seven davs a week, Under 

ith the Church P n | work 40 hours a week.” 
: i i is list in í Uncertainty widespread. It is becom- 
l r mouth ing ir, however, that Peron's propagan- 
ped printin campaign against the Church and his 


t th 
, unication by the Vatican has cost 
—* reron fiim e of his support. Dissatisfaction 
am 1 
may reach evi into the ranks of labor 
tu Í : the fed | | ) i 
n ind the Peronist party. 
I un t n 
l | is slowing down the 
m than ever. Manv people are 
i , ! l l 
- , * ud 8 it on the streets al night, 
] pi v1 pi x 
- dthough there are no disorders. Business 
: + s l Li pesu is We ik. Investors are 


ne back until they see how things 


I rtainty adds to difficulties of 
Arg ; lreacdy hard hit by infla- 
gued bv scarcities as a re- 
t Peron s controlled economy, deficit 

J | d ed industrialization. 
tetive country, with more 
De iple, is bv no means 

Hut is not in go xd shape. 

so, worth 


| 25 cents when Peron 
is worth about 3 cents on 

black market, Prices are rising about 
every year, and are 6% 

hat they were in 1943 
Run-down railroads that Perón. took 
T froi British, French and Belgian 
still Fut! down 
State rail svstem 15 ninnmy a di feat ot 
HNI DCSOS a yeu 

Another ot 


aovermment  Insütute. For [ 


Perón s sche nes thre 


I Omo- 
ye 1 


ton, which controls i oast Ports d 
| cd . 1431314 
about 25 per cent ol thee COUNT s um 

Wiry s i- 
ports, 15 losing 2 billion pesos wnuath 
Che big merchant Reet thut Pera built 


= up I^ losi i b 
AND LUCERO sirline Cnument 


pp $ i " 
is the dictator hstening ; Fhese deheits Fe f 


re financed. mostly by 
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[continued] PERON STANDS—BUT NOT ALONE 
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ivory at Harber-Greene Company plant in Aurora, Illinois, 


PERON'S SPECIALTY: SHOWMANSHIP 


Also: cajoling, purging and browbeating Our credit iyi ion h e [ps m ake th Ls 
the machinery is horse«dra (1 better product x 


borrowing from the Federal Treasury, ol 


. ; * ON. , if ' E nol i r"mi 

and that boosts inflation. Much ol thi C Se RR d s i | j 3 1o Says Mr. H. A. BARBER 
25 per cent social security tax on pay- of enough farn machin ms 
rolls, ta which both employ« rs andl work- ventina net c] 
ers contribute, goes to pay gen ral Picture not all dark 
expenses of the Government. we making steel product 

Exports of meat and other farm pi d- telephone equipment 
vets that eam dollars and sterling Foi t i household. à | 


Argentina are down. too, because of the 
. . N " inl tris h n | 
rapid population increase and backw ud New industri u i | 
includi the Mercedes-Bei ind \ TEE mn i 32 n] i : i . 
farming methods. K j i n i ' 4 gs out together in Credit unions now operate in must 
With foreign exchange being i harn- OUTES iut ractort ! j ' l he ru heir awn : a | 
| | : n l i i of Americas best-known i ompames, 


neled into purchase of industrial equip 


U t f p imm sit M ù 
| 1 " m of thrilt and sour 
ment and other items abroad, imports of ound 


t. A r 

most other iteins are cut down or prohib- hnancial habits has won their hearty 
ited. Latest-model U.S. automobiles ar it by management, labor, 
so rare that, when one is parked down- Zoveri |! ehurch 

town, a curious crowd immediately Clip | mail the eoupon below 
gathers to size it up. An American. car fuli mation on the benefits 
when available, costs the equis lent of i ion can bring your com- 
about 59.000. This country, one third oil, 

the size ol the DA has only 25 000 1 É 
antomobiles-less than it had in 1930. KS! TOMAS NN 1424" i ee DP = se: EET. 

Buenos Aires is bursting at the seam duh tss 


CLIP AND MAIL 


because of a great influx of newcomers 
foreigners and rural people. Greater 
Buenos Aires, with 5 million population 
ranks second only to New York in the 
Western Hemisphere. It boasts one of 


Credit Union, Dept. 302 
Madison 1, Wisconsin 
E] j} 

the world's cleanest subway systems rman os egeneng o et wan 
But vou see long queues of people will ^1 M 


ing to take buses and little 50-veai id 





ocot tondo ot o p — toutt t oote 


. 
' 
trolleys : 
heer A : aR 

You hnd DICKY ud method f farming : ^x : 

n . n " ] 
m the moi yusly flat ch Pampas 

a } $ í ‘ H 
region that in ul 4 miles trom ^em 
Buenos LT. ^ $ inlberoi breeds ol 
corn are raj Fiel ire choked with E 

, ompany Nam 
weeds, Whi í : N ; à i 
i nion > 
a ^» "*"*9*9t:-*-9*-***22424^-»99999»5929 
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i If War Comes... | 
Yi First complete "Packaged Station " telecasts big-time 


WHAT BUSINESS CAN EXPECT 


Martial Law—Rationing—Price, Material Controls T 


programs to servicemen in the Azores 






Businessmen who worry about Martial law will be clamped on th hips will be permitt to cari 
" b I^ f h i entire country. This will be the Presi priority passengers or freight 
stand y contro or t e nex dent's first official act after b imbs start I tories will | told chat. to pi 
war are in for a shock. falling luce. Industry will be ordered to expand 
"Control" isn't the word for With that act, the President will as me facilities, abandon others. Electri ! 
+ sume almost unlimited war powers. Di we i | hited fi ; 
what is now planned. tator hip trom M ishington or from 1 tial i 
*.* , ? J. "T i 4 Fag - ] j 
If bombs drop on U.S. cities, Presidents nearby hide 4 sd asso 
di t t hi ill I k backed by militars torci » i ’ » UC i nO 
a dictatorship will take over. it anda. D nation will adon | — 7 lit e. D X 
Martial law, nation-wide, will footing | ht l | 
: : : Rules already written. bu NE lers trom G Up gees the TV antenna... and GI's 
be invoked. Government will give —. 477 blanketed by regulatio, stationed. in the Azores are all sec to 
orders, force people and busi- DE eritar and vedo: oa watch programs from their own island 
P ‘ 
] : i - ^M l packaged station’, as complete as your 
nesses to obey. Nothing like it (terials will be rationed. Too! i ! own local station! 
| ll | | 
6 *IHIDELHIUCS Wi m ibiect Io i ' ! | 
ever has been seen in U. S. a nl D.hi enar nino: TE E | * | D GI's put a local TV show on the air 
1 giv from studios of the Azores station. Costof 
\ ilitary dict: hi I l END. EY, n - " station installation was about one-fifth 
A mii ary dictatorship, swt a positors, if necessar ill be | ' i ' ! thar of the usual broadcasting station 
complete, will take hold at the very in how much they ca f equipment—so low that the airmen paid 
moment of any big atomic attack on the bank —— themselves through their own 
. elfare fu ^ “ic ; 
American cities. \ moratorium, very probal | welfare funde Pn 
nerica | were so simple thar it was in full oper- 
This is the word from top official wdered on debts, contracts " ` i ation less than 2 weeks after arrival 
sources in Washington following "Opera sponsibilities of various sorts. | reler Suspension of rights. | in the Azores 
tion Alert,” the civil-defense exercise just vill remain in eflect until | ippiear 
ended, ( miti ms are rest wed 7 
The old idea of “standby controls, Workers will be ordered not i ' , 
which has been worrying some business r change jobs without perm la Il bi E^" Hundred Miles off the coast personnel under Thompson super- Products engineering and manu- 
d " Iret » s oe” "m 4 a " , f^ F J eg2,2 
men. no longer has any pl ice. in i ili ial Prices und à rere ill be fr H Í , i or I of "ug il, the Dage li le vision VISION 1* INC luded in this package, f acturing skills and facilities are 
planning. ill be controlled Division of Thompson Products has now being duplicated at other developing amazing new products 
Instead, the President will simply tal Good Il be tioned. Cer built a complete local TV station... American military outposts. All per- and improv ing old ones for such 
control—of businesses, banks goods will eo imposed at oi Li E 4 pply Ing t verything but the actors sonnel and equipment used in the Ww idely-diversified industries as 
Too "n i i ^ Tu ; I i | i L| nal T: sie! ^ - wv ~ 
prices, wages, just about everything ntrolled | ind commercials \zores TV station were flown 3,250 automotive, aviation, light metals 
and worry about legal authority lates Trains, trucking line The devel T | miles to the building » wl tall : i 
he development of this “pac! mi o the building site where metallurgy, home appliances and 
iged unit by Thompson-*Dagt: Ihompson-Dage engineers super- many others that have learned you 
lectronic engineers has made it vised the installation can count om Thompson! Thompson 
hi Í , | 2 
POSSID U SN VEN Is ix in | he f d of television electronics Products, inc., General Offices, 
remote places to OY pop "n is but one of many where Ihompson Cleveland 17. Ohio. 
| I ! I I i 1 : 
I 
i l | 


You can count on 


* | I 
"m Heart of the Thompson-D ige Packaged Another Thompson-Dage development is 
V Station is this very small Dage TV this “pint-sized” TV Camera, weighing just 


i ' weighs ut on third as much 744 Ibs. ic is the smallest, self-contained tele 





M e < eral TV camera, and vision camera and operates oa a closed circuit 





ME 


ONE VIEW OF WASHINGTON 


Also in the picture: almost unlimited war powers 


illiy much easier ro handle, allowing 


uer flexibility to et good shots without 


instruct trainees. In stores it helps spor shop. 
lifters, in homes it keeps an eve on nursery or 
sickroom, in hospitals it shows operation 
"close-up" to medical students, 


i aba í i j . we ing 
ton d the space. A conven It has unlimited ases in industry . . . cto check 
| è ` b ! n m * ^ > 
sl Camera ss traced hind che Dage unit dangerous operations, gaard plant gates and 
4ze comparison. The Dage TV Camera is 
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The Story of 


IKE and his 
4 BROTHERS— 


This is the first authorized story of the 
Eisenhower family. The President and his 
four living brothers reconstruct here the 
history of a family whose roots in the 
U. S. date back to the early eighteenth 
century. 

Much of the story is told in the words 
of the Eisenhower brothers themselves. To 
get it, Bela Kornitzer traveled to the Eisen- 
hower home in Abilene, Kans.; visited the 
brothers and their families in Tacoma, 
Wash., Kansas City, Mo., 
Junction City, Kans., La 
Grange, lll, and State 
College, Pa. 

The author also was 
granted an unprecedented 
interview in the White 
House, where the Presi- 
dent talked of his family 
and his boyhood. 

The President's memo- 
ries are of a typical Mid- 
western family in the 
early part of this century. 


From a big white frame 
pose for 


house in one small town ture, Sept. 





The President's parents 
wedding pic : 
23. 1885 an accomplished artist 





came six brothers, each of whom would 
make his mark in a different field. 

Besides the Commander of Allied 
Forces in Europe, who became Presiden! 
of the United States, a single generation 
of this family produced a prominent 
banker, a successful lawyer, a college 
president, an electrical engineer and a 
pharmacist 

No ordinary biography, this is the study 
of a family and an era. In large part, it is 
the success story of David 
and Ida Eisenhower, typi- 
cal American parents 
whose boys had more 
than typical contributions 
to make 

Bela Kornitzer was born 
in Hungary, fled that land 
when the Communists 
took it over. He was 
granted U. S. citizenship 
by Congress in 1953 

Mr. Kornitzer is well 
known for his historical 


biographies, and is also 


An authentic, revealing 


and candid family portrait 


by BELA KORNITZER 





(The book, “The Great American Heritage, the 
Story of the Five Eisenhower Brothers," by Belo 
rmitzer, is being published by Farrar, Straus and 
idahy, Inc., New York. Copyright on the book is 





A — 
a* 
Seated: Arthur, Dwight, Milton 
Standing: Edgar, Earl 
— 
x* 


held by the publishers. Any permission to reprint from 

the book, including the portions printed here, must 

be obtained from Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, Inc.) 
Extracts from the book follow: 


Foreword - HOW THIS BOOK CAME ABOUT 


of that legend, to South Fourth Street. in 
I «dest white clapboard house, 
American heritage was deeply rooted and it pro- 
ity of faith, strength and determination to six 
ters to furti ind materialize their ambitions. 
intervi s with tl nve Eisenhowers it soon be- 
i | ing was 1 dien to their home lik 
ialistic t king. Thev 5 e poor but they didn't 
I ht I n the family's early fi- 

1 "rus $ monetary values was 


ing of the boys and has 

Dwigl of his public utterances 

u for this book began E 

Kansas City, Missouri, visiting Presi- 

5 sf htain from them the sto 
vhich were contained in 

\t that time I had my first talk 
i wwer brothers, Arthur, the 
M the brothers to see merit in 


uction to his brother Dwight 


x 


ver, was compik à alter 1952. and 
! miles of travel to and from Al 
t the Eisenhowers boyho xd adventures, 
Was? iut tO sec Edgar the law vër the SX 
David and Ida Eisenhower. Dr. Milton Eise 
t i Pennsvlvania State University as m 
state Colk ge. in W ashington and i Nev 
Lisenhower, engineer and newspaper executive 
erviewed first at the William Penn Hotel in Pitts 
then at his h mes in Charlero Pe Vivan 
;range, Illinois 
| M 4 pe wer < t coni * ms OF 
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... “After he became President of the United States, brother ... Milton: “Evidently the family . . . was deeply religious, 


Í 
N t . e t 
Y. Dwight, personally, wrote out a chart of eight gen- hard-working, frugal 
* * aa 
erations of the family - 
They were indeed too busy. Six boys growing up in a small Frederick's time, 1 think, had moved from Lebanon County 
j The brott | kind ugh to shos the environment and U tting h imh ‘ white house in Abilene, Kansas, at the turn of the century to Dauphin County in Pennsylvania, This was a move of 
'|"c ule ^ " . re + nu SIDON ' cns onn | (1 Hu i i ‘ i > 
m subjects. rhe A eh 1 p S M. y] tt n. | ] took place a ptial i | wuld hardly be interested in ancient family lore far bevond only fifty miles or so. ( Originally that whole area was part 
, . ‘ir , i » yas s cok A ATA essen i - . J 
and lend me their p actin ery a pore - 5 FI c then sight and their world unless it were called sharply to of Lancaster County. Later the large Lancaster area was 
sl «1745» . è " l as J 4 vel ' TES ^ a 4 "- 
eter na ia TOSS NE NEP, npe A It of tl i l ut D | their attention. It never was. But the boys had ancestors divided into three counties and the Eisenhowers ended up 
v 9 E E eau ot the mnterviews i J : ` i * 
hiect liscussed at rando P [da I * | r ti p if I In ' ertheless, like everyone elu at the time of the division m Lebanow, later Moving, as I savy, 
» VIEWS s TE TC "Áussed i í om. HE aa ISeBOM i hë parents ! 7 
— * zu "ul og Sed y r : ti lat r tl i [! In general iya Milton, “the story of the two families is to Dauphin ) So far as 1 know. those were the two locations 
j , d ; ; 2 F 4d SAWCTS ) i Were a reveiation i} | ! i » : - : * - ~ 
tiently, painstaking Y» * ee the a u 7 * fu ' | I í thing l i wt this: Hans Nicol Ebenhower came to this country in of the family from 174) ito USTS wben Grandfather and 
| - r i ; ^ priv Vy eu covered a n Hings j i i ! 
Wire $ a il u l m fn ak r í th i f Ede ter l t his i beth on the ship Europa, a uinpsaned by a brother and a Grandmother and their eluldren. weluding my father, 
i)0mes and sometimes in the buzzing atmosphere of their ore dagu UN he direct descendants of Hans Nicol were Peter, Fred moved to Dickinson County |, Kansas 
offices. Usually one brother did not know what the others confessed p . : ul IH | í J í on Coun Kansu i J 
i —* e he inest] i “ly hdd 24.1 x rick, Frederick. Jacob, David Incol uud then thi present Both Dad and Grandfather cob Eisenhower were born 
— nd i 5858 S, but u A ge * * ur ste WI ration of brothers and their children, The Stovers came it Elizabethville, Pennsylvania. « delightful rural community 
, ne ec J ) | words mselves your sto > EN . i p> ) i 
arranger ia *— ed nmm, PU a T anoh ni Eia ' of some 1500 persons in Duaplin Cowéy, morth of Harris- 
TE TE Te M wd i ' * * ^ 
—— ACT. eee > f him than E! burg. The house which Grandfather built there still stands. 
| wish the reader could. share thi perience ol hearing Anos ent] | | It is a — k home ` some —— The living 
, i exp ei aring , oom was built large enough not only for family use 
the brothers’ voices. For the most descriptive haman analy nob at d d ings of the Rive + Bredl 2 aay es: nf — y use but for 
sis or biographical sketch canüiot. bring to life the sound of parents, à H e Eisenhowers had been f TS | g E ol- 
voices telling of tragedy, or the boisterous laughter that itcompi ; isenhiowt h been farmers, though with col 


bate ral vocations such us weaving | As A matter ot fact, Mil- 
us great-grandfather Frederick was a weaver. and in the 
| enhower h HT HI Abil nme n^ | public memorial. it 


accompanied reminiscence of boyhood pranks. The mood 


much in the living room wears a bright hand-woven coverlet 
the product of Frederick's loom in Pennsylvania, and woven 


Chapter 1 





2 I 
: = E T * trom wool trom his own sh Í 
2 I have talked to folks in Elizabethville who knew the 
f i i ; f. 
THE CESTRY F ERICANS vers. well ivs Milt Evidently the family when 
i T i 
AN O AM there was deeply religious, hard-working, frugal, and 
rl Il-to«do by th tancdard hen existing 
HE FIVE LIVING BROTHERS in todays Eisenhower family | 
itl . * . i 
J as self-made men of varying success, each man up Lathes Westward Migration in 1870's 
ight on his own two feet—like the rest of their countrymen ldu ki i RT P s 
right on his n x RT ' In d 1570 the River Brethi in Pennsylvania and 
In their common inheritance of a cation enius, tiw 4 hl i tesi tt chile ed 
i i i | | t f the F ing states stas to think of a westward migration 
first influence which shaped th IET ul Ihe West th it le Ce i 
- | i rt ie Wi vith its rolling farmlands, was being opened up 
hower brothers was no membership m a Jon n" , thu | | Anc ] . i : 
list ished l \ re t] ' heri i | his | ne ranroads d a colon wed out to Dickinson 
distinguished ancestry any more mit was a na " 
terial ric i County, Kansas, an area of rich farmlands in the valley ol 
maleria riches, " |I Rive +) 
—— à; T Mud the Smoky Hill River. In the vanguard of the group was 
There are many David and Ida Eisenhowers in i fat} lacob. ftv- i 
"C ` imet "a" COD . whe was to farm prosperoush 
country of ours," savs Edgar. pi D < Ota el! ee i ng 
i r ale 2n United | ; Kins mty ds had im Dauphin County. With 
It was not until after he became President of H tead , | l veal fat mma "E 
. j - ! ' J tol \ | ! ; MC : Frederick, the weaver, and his 
States that brother Dwight. person illy, wrote out a cha l l "F ^ ; 
n " } d h A " ^. "n i ) | i Lm da. the fitteen-vear old David. 
eight generations of the family who havi ed vor Abral A? ! = 
: ! "n i Lu MEALA Anu ID. I$ Was à irge groupn the space of a 
American continent. In the center of this chart the Presider " LI 5 ^A 2^ 
Idi ther nel th | i ; : A . nn brethren migrated from 
placed the wee ding picture of his father | no : i i ^ P» | ) i 
, | . * wai nale Ch ‘ "^n e En | Dickinson County. Part of them set- 
lineage, insofar as the President chooses to expr egm he Presidents father (left ; o wa "nginer ' Lm ob 
ba s r , i S Hill | the others settled in farms 
im America, even though when he dratted his i . ! ! ! , j A ^ Í : 
s j i i southem area that thi 
was quite aware of prior generations of Eis | E ' l 
ropi The Eisenhowers who settled in An bs d Ç : " 
| the COLI AA * Wi ' E vers, their background was somewhat similar 
in search of greater liberty than thes found in } ' i ; i i a A ; Es f 
; " ! [he had migrated to this country, 
were the founders of the American tamil M l ' n 4 " > E : 
» | t do l | * nS Ene ` ie. Eisenhowers. Two Stoves 
[he first dates which the President set « eu th had zs d rel 
x : l "is M "M c | settle in Pennsvlvania, the othe 
were 1741, for the arrival of the first. Eisenh ’ "ha Cl T " Ther: 
— ie Shenandoah Valley to Virginia. 
ica, and “about 1729" for the first arrival of a member : — n ! n aar 
! T | emery ol vid Eisenhower's father, th 
mothers Kaum the Stovers Ihe President MM M A i i | $ | 224] hani ] hi ] , 
i i ; | i} j " un ches who IK is children to Kansas tron 
of his chart made up, one for himself and each of his b ter í : p ISTN . Li : 
i u low p SY Oe . was given to me by his grandson, 
ers. and one for Mrs. Edna Eisenhower, the widow of h i tani ! i i Edgea 
- ' cig 
brother Hov. , F i | M 2.7 : i I $ ¢ 
Ar tl , FI j ] hart. tl p lent v 1 i "hen 1 was a boy we lived on South Second street in 
i the Imi HN nn nmi cenar, Ie residen WI C tie hi 1 i " we 3 
toll , i a | | | AD md Granddad lived right across the alley, Edga 
UNUWHIIL j t i : t l , 3 ` " » 
eT > TAS ' | \ , ' d. “Granddad was a German. He wore an under-beard with 
Prog thors ! oth David I. and Ida l lizabeth Eisen SURGES O08 ver Bretl } hau | NUS 1 ental i Í . P 
1 4 i } 4] j , T ` us ips shaved clean, and talked with a broken Penosvh nia 
hower landed in America just before the middle of the ian . ] Í n h i Lu ' ' : 
: | | | | uten Drogue He had a horse anau buggy, anc he used to let 
eighteenth ceniurs MIT Eisenhower name was originally | I Lan | i i i e- " 
! Try a » v i lhis t l ie ride this horse or drive him in the buggv. 1 remember 
spell d Eisenhau | the Stover name Stoever [he Fisen- a ; i TT "ial Iac " i 
} & nis havin ; Uta (Continued on page 51 
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' Hans Nicol Eisenhower First 
i " Ge^eretien 
à ond his son ( a Amer ) 
John Peter Eisenhower 
orrived in America in 1741 (2) 
aboard the "Europa" 
Frederick Eisenhower © 
1794-1884 


Jacob Frederick Eisenhower O 
Sept. 19, 1826—May 20, 1906 


Rebecca Matter 
Mar. 18, 1825—June 22, 1890 


Arthur B. Eisenhower (Banker) (6) 
Nov. 11, 1886— 
Lovise Sondra Grieb 
Jan. 7, 1897— 
Married Sept. 3, 1926 
Katherine Eisenhower 7 
July 2, 1914— © 
Berton Roveche 
Apr. 16, 1910— 
Married Oct, 28, 1936 
Arthur Bradford Roueche 


Nov. 16, 1942— 


Edgor N. Eisenhower (Lawyer) (6) 
Jan. 19, 1889.— 
Louise Alexander 
Oct. 1, 1893—July 1946 
Married Oct. 1, 1911 
Jack Eisenhower 7 
May 30, 1916— © 
Muriel Menadue 
Married Feb. 13, 1946 
Janis Eisenhower 
April 5, 1922— 
William O. Cousin 
July 4, 1922— 
Married Aug. 31, 1946 
William Edgar Causin 
Jan. 5, 1948 — (8) 
Jean Nadine Causin 
May 1, 1950— 


Dwight D. Eisenhower © 
{President of the United States) 
Oct. 14, 1890— 

Mamie Geneva Doud 
Nov. 14, 1896— 

Married July 1, 1916 
Dwight Doud Eisenhower 
Sept. 24, 1917— 
Jan. 2, 1921 
John Sheldon Doud Eisenhower 
Aug. 3, 1922— 
Barbara Jean Thompson 
June 15, 1926 — 
Married June 10, 1947 
Dwight David Eisenhower, ll 
Mar. 31, 1948— 
Berbera Anne Eisenhower 
May 30, 1949 
Susan Elaine Eisenhower 


Dec. 31, 1951— 


Progenitors of both Dovid J. and Ida Elizabeth Eisenhower 


Mr. and Mrs. David J. Eisenhower 
on their Wedding Day 
September 23, 1885 


landed in America just before the middle of the eighteenth 


century. The Eisenhower nome was originally spelled "Eisen 
hover” ond the Stover name "Stoever". The Eisenhowers 
settled in Pennsylvanio, and the Stovers in Virginia 
David J. Eisenhower went to Kansas in 1878 with his fathe 

grandfather and other members of the family, and Ida Eliz 
abeth Stover went to Kansas to join her brother about the year 
1883. They met at Lane University in Lecompton, Konsos, a 
school which has since disappeared 

Dovid J. Eisenhower © ida Elizabeth Stover ©) 
Sept. 23, 1863— Mor. 10, 1942 Mt. Sidney, Vo 

May 1, 1862—Sept. 11,1946 


——————————————— — — —  —— 


Family chart, designed by Dwight D. Eisenhower after he became 
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... "David and Ida Eisenhower were pioneers, although they blazed 


no trails in a covered wagon" 


once a couple of my brothers hitched up our own horse 
imal bug vy to wo «down ma get Dad it the creamery 


id E got on Granddad's horse, | was going to race them 


lown there. Well, this horse was smarter than I was, be 
imme when we got to a certain comer where I was supposed 
to turn right, the horse turned left nd | dipped over his 
de and got an awful beating from his hoofs before T finally 
a hai 4 home 
Br "randdad, later on. came to live with u m South 
Fourth Street, where he Anall lied. In fact, Dad built two 
rooms that are on th vast side of the house in rdes that hi 
Father would has p laot to sta So. | rem nbet him very 
1 I remember Dad uand mv g uvidad always talking 
( ! ) ie anol 
M t hundred and fifty years, then ling 
i I iter the first Eisi ttled i 
tt i farming community in I : ' 
| usin £ rinan in eve p l | 
i t Howeve David I f 
le English and could ud and ite Cres 
k in German with his wife and childs H 
n to be different from tl ti ! 
West. Before David's ti 
I Hi Bret] f 
little a from ti 
I ’ l , a shy , ' 


Chapter 2 


— — — 


thought which they brought with them from Europe. A stub- 
born and non-conformist set of religious beliefs was at the 
very heart of their existence, so that they were different 
from many of the people around them. Therefore they 
learned to cooperate well for mutual support within their 
own small communities 

Although pacifists by the tenets of their religion, thes 
were willing according to their own ways to fight for their 
group independence. One of the family, at least, Frederick 
Eisenhower, a son of John Peter, the second in line to land 
on American shores, set aside his pacifist religious views 
sufficiently so that he died as a soldier in Washington's 
Continental Army, according to a study of the family made 
for the Pennsylvania Historical Association. But the life of 
this soldier of the American Revolution was completely un- 
known to Dwight D. Eisenhower when, four generations 
later, he chose of his own volition to seek his education at 
West Point 

In the study of the family mentioned above, the fact is 
et down that the revolutionary soldier's father, Peter, some- 
times used an English version of the Eisenhower name. He 
called himself "Ironcutter." Peter's will, written in 1795 and 
recorded at Harrisburg. Pa.. July 7, 1802, names seventeen 
hildren, the last of these being a second Frederick, named 
for the Revolutionary soldier. He was the great-grandfather 

the five living Eisenhower brothers 


—— JR — — 


DAVID AND IDA 


ing. But Father objected. He didn’t want to be a farmer. 


Hi nted to be an engineer. He went to Lane University, 
al] college run by the United Brethren, 1 believe pri- 

irily to take mathematics and other subjects as a basis for 
4 | dont believe t llege had an engineering 

H | m l ried on September 23 


Iss I lege little more than a year 

Y versity education they both 

T | share of the rest of their 

s to get the education 

| sudly: "Maybe the trag- 

M s concemed, is that she met 

| got married and started 
^ 


| have been in a better posi- 

rh struggles ol David incl Ida 

ige, than Chris and Amanda Musser 

hers uncle and aunt. Chris Musser, 

ver, was a director of a local bank and di- 


D S| gs Creamery, a River Brethren en 

He was a g it benetactor of David and Ida m the 

he eded help. Amanda, his wife, it will be 

Davids older sister. She had made the long 

th him and their father from Dauphin County 

i vivania, to Kansas in 1578 Both of the Mussers DOM 
dead. They were simple, charming, down-to-earth people 

David's father had been a verv successful farme: . Chris 
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.. The store failed in 1887, just two years after David and 


Ida were married" 


Musser recalled. "He laid aside for every one of his chil- 
dren one hundred and sixty acres of land, and two thou 
sand dollars in cash as à wedding gift. Amanda brought that 
to me as a dow ry when we became man and wife, But David 
wanted to go into business instead. So he mortgaged his 
one hundred and sixty acres to my father. 

"And Dad," Edgar said, "because he didn't like farming 
went into the little general store business in Hope, Kan 
sas, Hope was at that time a mere shout 
twenty-eight miles from Abilene, 1 think there was a gen 
eral store, and there might haw 


crossroads. It is 


been ont or two other 





DAVID AND IDA EISENHOWER 
..-@ 1926 photograph taken by Roy 


buildings. Dad took the money that his father ha 
him as a wedding present, and started a sto 

"Dad started the store, and he was doing all right. Then 
the business got to the point where he | | 
handle it alone. He took in a partner (and I don't l 
give vou the man's name because there might bi 
tives living). But he took in a partner an ne d ent 
to the store and discovered, by golly. that his partis 
gone, the nones had gone with him, and the | | 
thought were paid had not been paid 

Earl told me this: “One dav when 1 was talking to | 


Chris he gave me a new light on the whol ubi ct 


at that time had no real cash crop. Chey couldnt sell their 
milk in town because evervbody had a cow. Phe uldn t 
sell eggs because everybody had eggs, So, they had no c 


^ ' 1 
that Drought m cash 


lav by day or week by week. Th 


lor months at a time running credit at the stores. That was a 
common practice at all stores. Dad didn't have enough cash 
lo can iim indefinitely 
Now here i hat Uncle Chris said, and Uncle Chris was 
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A Race for Atom Markets 


U.S. and Britain Now Ahead, Russia Gaining 


There's a conference at Gene- 
va soon that! may prove more 


important than the Big Four 
talks. It's about "atoms for 
peace.” 


There the nations of the world 
will show their atomic wares for 
industry, make their bids for a 
potentially huge market. 

Favorites, so far, in the peace- 
time atomic race are U.S. and 
Britain. But tipsters are warn- 
ing: "Look out for the Soviets.” 


l ' Id very WOON is foing to get 
| | vii M ot thy if m aty ith 
this view will be given at 
United Nations Conference on tl 
I Hd Mom Fi y i ] 
í ' | A 
| i F T 
, $ 
" [a4 f i 
i | i f b " 
er i " 
T +} 
j 
| >» | 
\ 
Riv "ry j i» hibits 


bigness of this market is outlined by I. L 
Rabi Nobel-Pnze-winning atomic scien 
tist who is the U, S representative on the 
United Nations committee that is plan- 
ning the Ceneva event. 

Nuclear power,” says Mr. Rabi, “will 
| my opimon, turn out to be the thing 
that keeps the industrial revolution go 


Mt Rabi points cut that England 


running short of coal for her steam 
perated generating plants, already is 
| to atumie power plants. Other 

l s nations face similar power 
l tag And nuclear T actors, with 
ting fuel cores, are i kpi cted 

l hast devel pret of the world's 


Reactor—with box seals. With its 
| n HH possibiliti ; ot 
! lution, the U.S. will set 


hibit at Geneva 


ted t ttract the most attention 
| react that Í 
! u Conference and 
l fter the ¢ Í 
ten 
I» || H lect t 
' te Ha diameter nd 
| ity turnesi Í 
blir u spectator 
I i re imi d per t 
to house this der 
i tis om bh 
! ] Nations. the old 
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BON VOY AGE! 


it De plenty of competition 


League of Nations building where the 
Conference is to be held. 

The exhibit inside the Palais des Na- 
according to George L. Weil. 
private atomic consultant who is han- 
dling it for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, has been planned to the last square 
inch. There will be models of five dif- 
terent types of power reactors now under 
construction by AEC and private in- 
dustry in the U. 5. 

Mso shown will be the instruments 
and components used in nuclear reactors 
producing heat and power. Another part 
of the exhibit will be steps in actual proc- 
of uranium ore with the remote- 
control "hands" that are used to handle 
radioactive materials. The U. S. Informa- 
tion Agency's display on peacetime uses 

if the at recently viewed by President 
Eisenhower and Chairman Lewis L. 
Strauss of AEC, in Washington, also will 
go to Geneva 

Atomic engines, tools. In the U. S. 
industr which has no official 

nnection with the Conference but does 
have United Nations approval, American 
lirms will put their newest products on 


T i 
usp 
t 


tions, 


ter 
Ss 


E xhibit 


General Dynamics Corporation, which 
built the atomic engine for the submarine 
Nautilus, will have an exhibit based on 
the operation of the enyine. Model of a 
package reactor," that could be shipped 
to remote sections of the world to furnish 
power and heat, will be shown by Glenn 
L. Martin Company. Other companies 
will show designs of various types af 
ctors, nuclear instruments and 
ad ttomic tools. 
The British showcase. The British. 
Id | ls at peddling industrial equip- 
‘round the world, are preparing an 
t to rival that of the U.S. One big 
British firm plans to display designs for 
train, which it says will I 
ireas where fue? for conver 
unotives would bi 


sel i aun 


too € xpen- 


Ihis company also will show 


mpower unit for an irrigation pia 


| 
desert. areas, and designs for an 


tomk pow ered ship 


a 4 

Another British company pians t VX 
hibit special magnetit pumps devel ped 
tor handli IM liquid met | ti ! 


s WE I$ USCX ta 


Graw bys at for power production from an 


advance d ivpe of reactor that is to be m 
stalled in a Scottish power station 

[he Kremlin. watehing the « Manding 
plans of the Western nations for the Con- 
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[continued] 





A RACE FOR ATOM MARKETS 


ee — — — — = 





THE PRESIDENT WITH LEWIS STRAUSS 
...and a part of the U. S. exhibit for Geneva 


ference in Geneva, has decided to play 
ball, too. As one Western spokesman 
points out, Geneva is so close to the [ron 
Curtain that a display of the West's 
peacetime atomic know-how could hard- 
ly go unnoticed in the Soviet satellite 
nations, 

Where the Soviet attitude in the first 
planning meeting in January had been 
obstructionist, it was all sweet reason 
ableness at the second meeting in May 
according to reports trom those in at 
tendance. 

Soviet surprises? Outside of the n 
port that the Russians have reserved 
26,000 square feet of space, little i 
known of their plans to exhibit, But 
unless they are bluffing, the Soviets 
have accumulated a lot of knowledge 
about the industrial application of th 
atom. 

“If the Russian presentations live 
up to the abstracts that they have sub 
mitted,” says Mr. Rabi, “they will give 
the world some valuable knowledge on 
the ipplication of the atom to peaci 
ful uses.” 

The Russians, for instance, have listed 
a discussion of the development ind 
operation of an industrial nuclear power 
station for generation of electricity. Many 
Western officials had thought this power 
tation existed only in propaganda re 
leases. And according to Mr, Rabi. the 
Soviets are going t cover the whole 
range of peacetime atomic development, 
with the exception of a discussion ol 
sources of uranium and other fissionable 
materials 
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ART AND ENTERTAINMENT: LATEST 


u " WEAPON FOR U.S. 
AUTOMATION COLD WAR" W - 


grows automatically U.S. culture—music, drama, all the arts— Musicals in Europe, symphonies in Asia, 


à — is going on display everywhere now. art exhibits in Latin America—all play a part 
ATO ATION MAGAZINS It's a new strategy in the fight against in the culture campaign, and the Government 
Communism, and it's going over big. is making up the deficits. 
Many o | Russia, long an exporter of performers, is It's a new field for the U.S. The Commu- 
| em : c e finding American artists attracting attention nists, for the first time, are meeting real com- 
[d | i mm of enthusiastic audiences abroad. petition in a global battle of the arts. 


foreigners a look at Amer ‘Porgy and Bess.” now being 

| kind ust tl sent to Latin. America. alter a triumphal 

t pl | millionaires they tour of sever untries in Europe and 
l | | M I 


In Mila stronghold of traditional 
i) l | i I i i - | | "P 


rev and Bess" sold 


F ihede Giat in Pas out lays before it opened, and it 
Í | imd mav | ! xlerons ovations for eight eon 
zhts at La Scala, Even the 
, featur f | i wess called this folk operi 
l n Pa Su bout n Cathish Row “one of thi 
hel i I s of the lvric stage 
An A rt In tel Aviv, two thirds of those want 
t ` i lu ti tts Po Lidl 3 ss W L| d 
Calumet & Hecla fabricates | í e th — a Mac of 200 
components for automatic devices et t Israelis shed. through a window and 


| 












L.5 diplomats report, 












M Bess did much to dispel 
f foreigners that Amer- 
le culture. And mam 
l ans commented that its all 
Negro cust n this official tow 
eflective reply to i 
i ries of racial tension im 
United States 
Rave” notices. In Europe, tx 
U.S. art exhibits draw people 
th usands im German Si i 
Britain and other nations. The Nea 
J Can USt steel York City. Ballet, at its. Paris del 
Coa umet cheered by an o 
i long after a T 
Hecla,Inc. vent one fe 102 man ti 


ing tO Ss : 1 LUTIDETS [d 

Asia and Africa, In that part ol 

the world, few American artists 
J vakings-- and 





inti-American feeling amoug Asian 
sts and intellectual is espectally 

AMERICAN SINGS IN VIENNA 

Aso: tennis team dance troupes ihe 1 > this VOCAT, 18 helping 
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HERE'S WHERE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
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i id tennis team to the all. Asian tennis Gifts and fan mail. | | i as w | uge crowds and enthi stastie re 
toumament in India, The Martha Graham stood in line 24 À VS ITONA — 
J—— troupe is to Habe a kaa alt SE ing-re ticket . ph Í € B U.S. and Communist cultural comme 
Exhibits of American paintings, arranged ir. Musicians ! On ; ludia tition, already warm, is to get w armer. 
by the U.S. Information Agency, prove gi iph | h P M «er Jawa [he Administration now is asking Con- 
popular in India and elsewher Latin Ame ress for funds to continue officially 
Bia U.S. cultural showpiece is. Asia. of officially backed U.S | l | ! ppearance backed overseas tours by American art 
ght now, is the “Symphony of the Air," exhibits, in additio: Poi E peed-up for Reds 7 | violinist, David Qi- ists next year 
Ihi rchestra, trai ed and conducted These cultural i iusical America s cultural drive, offici ils pomt 
for vears by Artur oscanini, is touring answer all the out, has to overcome a big head start by 
the Far East with the LT Ip of a $200,000 abroad. Anti-American: UM l í t China is sv. too. A Chi the Communists But U_S. judging by 
C we miment rant It stirs even wilde r elsewhere poi it out th I e made a big audience reaction IN doing vers well in 
enthus m mors Asians than ‘Porgy of the Air seemed to nd el it Í New Delhi. And the Pi ping Opera the workl-wide battk developing þe- 
and B. did in Eurorx — ' want pau ning up in far-off Paris tween American and Communist artists. 
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An attitude and an aptitude for solving bearing problems . . . 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 





SAN FRANCISCO. s... MOSCOW. ** « SINGAPORE. . * -PARIS. .* .,ROME. see 


2> You can be sure of this when Big Four chiefs finally meet in Geneva: 





U.S. will be asked by Soviet Russia to make the real concessions. 


Blame will be pinned on U.S. for “cold war," arms race, war threats, crisis 
in Far East. livision of Germany--everything Moscow can be blamed for. 

Soviet will then attempt to throw the West into a tail spin by proposing 
withdrawal jf all troops--U.S., British, French, Soviet--from Germany. This 
will be presented by Moscow as an unprecedentedly generous concession, a prelude 
to world-wide disarmament, end of cold war, the only road to peace. 


It’s Washington's turn to make concessions--so Moscow will say. 


2» Soviet rulers ar: taging careful build-up for Geneva. 
miling diplomat ire dutifully acting roles written for them in Moscow. 
Welcome for visitor | nother new, if temporary, line. French, German, 


be irrespondent iré getting visas and guided tours in Russia. 
Op neutralists--Premier Nehru and V. K. Krishna Menon of India, Marshal 
11t r fugoa3lavia--are buttered up, being used to echo ideas Moscow wants 
id. Nehru, visiting London after Moscow, is relied on to soften up Prime 
Minister Eden. Menon seems to ! issigned job of persuading U.S. to quit Asia. 


Soviet gesture re acvertisea a5 concessions. Soviet disarmament plan is 
nailed as the hope of the world. Holes in it are blandly ignored. 


ima 1 yictured t tanding in the way of peace. The pressure is 
S. to tak t I t fhce value, and let the world relax. 


(i military alliances in Europe, Middle East, 


í o re iy tact. No disbanding there. 
AiSmantie ail overseas bases. 

Fafnir Fo bi t wed, if Molotov has his way, under rules 

Flangette, t | 

à pre-lubricated, í H q t t t! | - 

completely NX 

packaged unit. 


~ 


— ie | omm Molotov, Nehru and others--must be admitted to United 
r | i —— 5.1 E T illati i , Lit FC 205a AS well. 
, " p Ke Nhat Molot r ; ei irse, i inconcitional surrender by U.S. 
"M | 
à p, ! 


pi 
F 


v tede >> I T ritain now wonders how long it can hold this crown colony. 


: BALL BEARIN 65 om mi rainir | | ^ Nort if Singapore tj ngie war with Malaya's Communist guerrillas has 
- " rri | | Beat e lo end i: Lgnt, with British rejecting truce offers. 
c Now Singapore ay rs to be in for it, with Communist tactics adapted to 
MOST COMPLETE LINI i MERICA (^9. : hines ommunists are Stirring up strike after strike, using 
| e (over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 





s Chinese students to incite violence, keeping a shaky local Government on edge. m o 
4 It's an inside attack by ——— on a city of 17,000 whites, surrounded by Where Communism Is Booming 
À | 910,000 Chinese. Wealthy Chinese, some millionaires, are either helping the 
Communists or refusing to interfere. None dares to be openly anti-Communist. Indonesia—in Government and All Walks of Life 


>> Britain, in Singapore, finds itself on this kind of spot: 
. . . . ' | r | " I | 7 i In T - d ai 
Having recognized Communist China, Britain in return expected peaceful Communists are riding high ment, It has to * TIT oh of the 17 e \ nultitud: of Communist-front « 
E E : vurn e) 3^ : , > 1 í Communist members. ane ix Fellow ganizations bas sprung up to win over 
relations. Besides: Britain is weak in Asia, counts on diplomacy to pinch-hit in Indonesia. They've been made travelers in order to survive students. housewives, all sorts of groups 
for troops, wants no war, and in addition has Hong Kong to think of. "respectable" by the Govern- lhe nonCommmunist politicians. head that know little about polities. 
Government, meluding President Red political machine. Now the Beds 


, 


ment, and they're cashing in. i i 
i cletermined to stay im are turning their attention to rural Indo- 


Singapore's Communists, nevertheless, are Chinese, directed from Peiping, " 
just as Malayan Communists are. Up to now, Britain has waged war on Malayan It's quite à switch from their l wy ast They are willing to nesis, and their opponents concede that 











i Helis LL ` idi | Commniiis high price do hey have develops e 
Communists, but not on Singapore Communists. British policy has been to pretend disgrace“ of a few years ago. | ; TN mot a7 veloped a political machin 
— — " - l j ^ Chun it omni San tr one 
' yeti )atween Sineganare Cammin nd Patatine , , , 
that there's no connection between Singapore Communists and Peiping., A member of the Board of ' T nething here that tl Hi | example of the sort of 
But this diplomatic fiction has begun to wear pretty thin. Editors of U. S. News & World i u oon- Conmmiinist political mdoctrination many Indonesians 
i ^ iy ! vor om mn | ud if il mi "Mit ti ] € I ^ 4 
Crackdown in Singapore can't be de laye ! forever. Loenl police of the ne ", Report with years of experience 7 | i | gel | g ICE k y — — 
^ T : : es ` " O wor | earnest n Amenean visitor 
home-rule Government can't do the job. British troops, )ner or later, will in Asia recently revisited Indo- e | t Party membership is got inte conversation with one of the 
probably have to move in. Protests to Peiping will be a waste of breath. nesia to check up on the Commu- leaders chim 500 000 vitit d hotel in Central Java re- 
" | 4 Hh | rin 1, fy C1 El 
Question is whether even British troops can save Singapore for very long. nists. This is his report. i ' ? ith the G What political pariy- dovon belone 
2? France's chronic headache in North Africa is getting worse. JAKARTA, Indonesia closer 1 berg Ihe Communist Party,” replied the 
i j li (ut | i i FAN T 
More French troops will have to be sent there, Paris officials gloomlly -— ae ent teni | 
admit. Another 20,000 may soon go to Algeria, whic il idy has 100,000. A t ret i en the Communists tak 
1 . i i just be Wa Lj 
Paris hoped that stern police action, coupled with a degr f home rule 1: , : a aiters anymore. 
» 1! i j ^ HU LRL 
Tunisia, would be enough to pacify Algeria and Morocco.  Instead..... i | tion to diseinline ait a smonth- 
In Algeria, French are fighting one brush fire aft not! - every i ’ hi dant Wt . cunization, the Reds have 
f , i è 
» : m p. ‘ | 1 a fo hnance their w rk: 
farm is a minor arsenal. Casualties among both French settle nd Ar x è i ' E 
' 7 M VN : part with cash enough 
tremists occur day after day. Morocco 15 living with two kind P tel r--one ts i l L suluried organizers right 
. 1 : $ > at tM) tM dow t ili i ] 
caused by nationalists, the other a counterterror 1 Ls j X=- | v rad level ET 
s ) ; Lit i i pM 1 supp Ie. M 
à ctc w nk n ow ‘ their n ! nd vit LLCO nco Fa mt. ' i 5 
tremists who take the law into their own hands, nob Chinese bürinessmmn i5 
Tunisia, with its new home rule, is relati l ilet, e to t vel in. Ls Us "ding to reliable in 
re Di à lon ts. This ut S i ‘hy 
Paris has been very slow to arrest French .tlers t offic! ; involv "A Y —* yee 
— pwWaion OF 2.9 million am 
in counterterror. French settler tan, if they want sated one third of them ar 
^e ` S while tne upplv lasts is only loluti i t i Ka u t mimunis hina. 
More troops, while the supply iasts, he ( | t CI 
i , "os . o worry. Indon sits Covern- 
As a result, violence and nationalist agitation can , oh amar acm A 
CIS Dt i4 st Non b 
Communist gains 
>> In Rome, for the inside story of why Premier Scelba gned.. sss re churn and Premier Al 
r i P r P e , i WLS |! misast thes cun erus! 
Scelba's own party is responsible 1 the fall Reds any: thnk thet RR 
Personal rivalries, ambitions are partiy t t \fter all,” said one official 
. : 2 n » " ts n \ t] em i 19 a \ 
Democrats for top posts, including 1229 deca À at —* 
t DOCONCS BCCCSS 
Scelba's program has also been too St g ) But up to now President § 
> ™ « ‘ - . D | | A i , i 
followers to swallow. They gag at tax reform, i bus shown n l t 
~ " ; ; , he l I Iunists i 
Surprising thing is that this internal king the mast of tb 
of office long ago. When he first became | P, it nity. M experts. d l i 
in Rome doubted he'd last 16 weeks, let alone 1l bam * ak the 1 
Communists hate and fear Scel! deal * g Í l 
claim credit for ousting him, can't pick hi ;uc | ae t nist en Ind 5 Í 
; .: 3 ^ T T ` u i 
iS to urge Fresident Gronchi to choose a Premie i /|igorou . - 
Next Government, it's expected in Rome 4. A former officia! of the indo- 
Christian Democrats in charge. Government by ! er ui prom ENT SOEKARNO meson eoramrent NS how the 
Y E - SAAT . = Communists pon to G ob control of 
to continue, strong Government, with a clear i 0, 1 i f iN e" the Communists? his countey — 9 | 
f S NS LV Wu UG | 
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| More Trouble in Asia: . « « "The Communists have assumed power in fact if not in name” 


i 
V . HOW RE DS ARE PLOTTI NG mterrovaton Ia the Í rosecutor ba neral's olli e be mse ot antt the Masiumi parts and the Socialists refused to vote and 


Communist I coches tho delivered on September 253, 1953 M alked out ot Parliament. 
EL paper Tindjauan in Macassar was put out of The Sastroamidjojo regime had labeled the anti-Commu- 
TO GRAB IN DON ESIA busi because it criticized the Red Defens Minister Onh nist forces "terrorists" ind 'fanatics, " while in fact the Gov- 
last month, Tan P 1, à Member of Parliament and there ernment itself employs terror as a matter of policy in ordes 
fore supposedly enti li d to Parliamentary immunity, was in- to intimidate the people. Massacres of anti-Communist peas- 
terrodated | u Pi utor General for [ree hes he deliver al ints and burning ot home $ by Government troops are daily 
y , l pm- > qd ó m the floor of Parliament, A unboao curtain" has thus been occurrences in places far from Djakarta. The regime, by 


sia bi i g hand ad o th Red s? tnd nesia' à iet P» iwn inside Indonesia means of the state-controlled radio and subsidized press, has 

Y à T : n the — em ^ : £ blamed these barbarie acts on the anti-Communist forces, 

y eni e service negara 747-30 and late | : while the hitter have no facilities to make their voice heard 

testa comes this inside staff o in v ? mh JES 1 " When Communists Were Defeated bs the out adi world Di I CUm ntation ot these charges IS NOV 
ihe: " — 


"E ^ à TN 4 à I] l i Ci i e tried to in the hands of the American Committee for Cultural Free- 


the Commur ists are k | Mr d in 1954 i t t agains inks avec E “Twice ü w defeated. In 1946 


tad of power in one of the policies of the pr n ay T2 J í da Li " 
— valele ore of Soviet A dejo. The article that follows is reprinted from. nation of Communist "peoples republic” t Madiun, Cen 
Hasan Muhammad Tirc ^w cretary to the m sogosine New L ader. Prem | Det M r and Soe! —1* man 





s i , H 
10-4 | he i A1 
by Hasan Muhammad Tiro | ist, nod Mobamed ) 
| ' , 
Former Head of Research, Indonesian Embassy in U.S. 2 Min it h. 
j F Deli T 
The 80 million people of Indonesia—sixth largest nation on ` ' | ' the € ' | T 
earth, third richest in natural resources after the United States North S à Hal he fa t wl D M i 
and the Soviet Union—are on the verge of « mplete Commu Sian jl | Í 
nist domination, The Communists and fellow-travelers. thei | | the | : t €. + 
sympathizers and naive dupe s already exercise virtual control tral Java. Milo foll i cy 
over the Army, police, Government administration, Parliament March 5 S : : ' | 
and trade unions. secret Pal ) 
The present situation exists um Citi the pi ople of Indonesia hief a CLP ' 
have been denied the right to vote and elect representative kusumo, a M the M 
of their own choice. The present regime, headed by Premiet ister of | , | 
Ali Sastroamidjojo, has been trving to avoid elections for lead ! i . 
vears, The Communists and their ace mplices are aware that, tins | ` 
if the people of Indonesia were given the opportunity to voti M 1 ' ; 
freely, they would almost certainly lose the election to the non sited! l ! ! 
and anti-Communist Masjumi and Socialist parties. While post ' | l ^ 
poning Indonesia's first tree election, the Sastr iudi lo b i | PRERE 
are tightening their grip on all power | rs of ernment | i THE PEOPLE OF INDONESIA 
There has been a series of purges of M e the verge of complete Communist domination” 
Communist Government officials, Among th iti-t TT | 
Army officers who have been removed are General 8 M 
(Armed Forces Chief of Staff), Colonel Nasution (A CI PRN (1 ' stig g the violations of cultural freedon 
of Staff), Colonel Gatot Subroto (commander of the 5 M | 
Division), Lieutenant Colonel Parman (i "m i CI | iS ged to present a list of 
Djakarta [Jakarta] police force), and Lieutenant Colonel ib e Sastroamidjojo regime | 
Kosasih (commander of the South Sumatra Division). ] f \ ‘ st General Assembly. The 
ind others were purged for demanding that the reg I M iillenged. the regime to 
i speedy general election for a democratie govermnent i I l stigation of thes ati ities. Ni 
The Communists maintained that these offices ( tunists and their all i , 
tered in political affairs and that their acti tex bami curtain over Indones Thu 
bordination. But the Communists had only pra r | tact it t |! name But the p le af 
pro-Communist Army officers (Lieutenant Colonel Wa I hu sucer sstull tor their incey 
n Celebs Lie utenant Colonel Sudirman in East fa nd : p a dom i» "ust ABS " this 
Lieutenant Colonel Kretarto in Se tli Sumatra ho depow tayo ' : they Know that the: have the free world’s 
uid arrested. thei anti-Communist superigi sl T i * 
declaris ; Mei illegiance to President Soekarno. N 
of insubordinatie | was raised agunt them. In fact. Soekarno ‘ Foregc ng ts full te : of an c" ‘Red Threc! in indo 
wn recognized then division commanders and promoted Prei ; "SiC by Hasan Muhommad Tiro, as printed in the April 
each of them to the ik of colonel | 1, 1955, issue of * Tia New ds 7 East 15th Street, 
New York 
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viously had no intention of being side- 


E A R O u N D T H E W O R L De tracked by reports on actual findings. 


r1 ei first press conference in Hiroshiina 









produced such remarks as this 
memo Soviet delegate: “The atomic bomb on 

Hiroshima was not only a great destrover | 

t hou id nta i survi 

; I i . IH i b! Wi Jp 
radiati du in the future. We should 

FROM JAPAN —— d 7 

nu LOU 

British delewats iti ul t vhat 

been ! A FACTORY in E. Providence, R. I. 
I | lo De for St. Regis Paper Company 
i j l ' n« i i ; trchitecti: Alexander D. Crosett and 


Associates 


Builder: Turner Construction 
l inda del ate " | | if) Company a weer of Dodge Report 


CROCODILE TEARS a PESCE 


Market Street Presbyterian Church 


A friend in need 


You can count on the Hartford Agent for 





Ado; E M Charles $ 

help in time of disaster. Here's an actual | I Cellar 
example... HIROSHIMA—Here in Hiroshima hen tl vd ! patients at the ro- Corn: legai | and 5 

. | the first city hit by an atomie bom | T I Cross H La [hey . , - c 
Trapped Communist havi jusi lemo trat | Hii | 3 à . i v " R 
in a midnight fire, | ' isily they can twist a nonpolitical e bea ! i i +1 Nw (D 
this couple was | ference of scientists to ve thei mist l i EN Re; 
lucky to escape. dE n " ' a - | 
But their home Uum unc ce - Jum — : litical Whate - , 

sent out invitations to an internat this disa | | iatever you have to sell . . . to those who 
was badly damaged, ni m invit * : ES E — í ' ' i t e you build 
Their Hartford Fire Insurance Company —* o n" Ais pera eroe 1! | factories, churches, schools, hospitals . . . or houses 
Agent was on the job, working for them, | d D ora à "T hep would nc U. S. rol 4 or engineering projects 
uet eave i til 1 Wy , e i i J t ^ d J 

before breakfast. What a relief to hear him | Š ; A it th ) " à : — i Comi ( 
say, "You've nothing to worry about d mE JD». an i 1 | ' 

AA * è * p% alit il orate ` Hut D thi A ; i ; : +. b 
you're insured in the Hartford! 3 À EL a f eR, ollie rientist i ' i i there s one est way to 


Remember, there's a Hartford Agent present found themseh i T Casualty € a 


available to you, too! —— or lip servici tn iv | tro : mi. sell them 


f , P sa? claim: | i vi . i 
Year In and Year Out You'll Do Well ; ; i | 
i6 oniy wat ave the i 
with the | 1. The o L2 Dry? : use 





| 15 to ban nuch ir wWenpon TII 1 i - 
F t i ' i 
| 2 [he West. particular! A 
ray E * LI * | d a 
Haı tlor d | is the sole roadblock on this way to | TP i i > 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company Durin 3 meetings the Co | : 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity 4 onpany f legati from Fast Germ í | i 
Hartford Live Stock [Insuran of Or pany los li i Ru ia an | ( h i i 
Citizens Ss i C Nn ot Ne " Jerse y I ; i í i PS ; 
itizen — i ial . | interest in the scientific | rs When vou use De dge Reports your salesmen can concentrate 
artford 15, Conn f bye hy Danes Hut í | i ' on face-t y f. Ne e i ot 
Northwestern Fire & Marine | ' ; jaj : | à ee * negotiation with prospects you know have 
Insurance Company ' current needs for wha t you have to sell, 


Twin City Fire Insurance Company 


ins Find out how these s pecialized Dodge Reports services can 
Minneapolis 2, Mina fa 


hi elp your sal esmen 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of chenge of address shouid be sent not bers tha | 


— 


conserve their selling time 


two weeks prior fo the date change becomes effective 2. cover more of today’s market 
j th ee Mov htc Moore now b pt ed satum "fA a TP 
ond th ^ | which vos Acad he 3. save Sales expense for you 


V. s. News & World * 
a D iment 


A Send coupon foday. See how actual opportunities in your 
435 —— ea rdum 1, Ohio 


marketing area are reported in Dodge Reports. 










Just phone 





7 jond , d Pe — — — — — — — A SP A um QUE CM Un ee Se 
Manpower, Inc. ATRAN l F. W. Dodge Corporation, Construction News Division | 
l bs | Dept. sss 19 West 40th St, New York 18, N. Y 
We'll send you our bonded, 4 ] > ' j 
d l lo qel Timely, aci | Please let me see some typical Dodge Reports on current selling | 
insure emp'oyee: g daily constr 4 Opportunities in my marketing area. Our stake ia the business 
your jobs done while your girls M pm in | 
ore on vocation. We pay them.. in the | [C] House construction I 
handle oll details . .. save you money. M c RE — C] General construction (not houses) i 
Quit worrying — enjoy your own vacation. l C) Engineering construction | | 
‘ : 
ae Cal! nearest office | Nat. nk 5:0 0 cp abi o once ane b | 
[i ^43 manpower, inc: | Company... cesses eee enne l i 
Dept U. 5.7., Mibwat ikee 3, Wis | 
Nalioa's Largest Complete Business Service i AGGSGRE « 0's o ed 6 hain. O40 Cre a ee ee ee ré I 
ver 50 « fices Coast to Coast ‘ " 
scare e — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — -——— — — — d 
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OSEPH MORRELL DODGE is a quiet, firm 
man, skilled in the art of getting 
things done without noise. A friend once 


said of him that you don't know w 
is doing until he has it done. 


Eight months ago, Mr. Dodge return 
to Washington to work out the ansu 
to a special probk m for President Eisen- 
hower. He borrowed i d sl | WTOC 
secretaries, talked with hundreds of p 
t group ki 


ple. For we eks, onlv a selec 


he was in town. 
Now, it develops, Mr. Dodge is 


policy maker and trouble shooter in th 


Eisenhower Administration. He 
clear channel to the President, g 
and out of Mr. Eisenhower s office ; 
He catches problems on their wa 
President and works out the 
fore they are needed. He can 
break policies, overruling € 
officers and ageney heads 

\ point has been reached wher 


LI 
virtually every department 
| 


agenev has felt Mr Dodge's touch 


somewhere along the line. Moi 


and more people believe that he is 


the man to see if they want to get 
omething done. He s arches out 
troubk spots, There are few Cab 
inet officers oi presidential aides 
who would venture to ask the Presi 
dent to change a decision made by 
Mr. Dodae R 

Ostensibly, Mr. Dodge works in 
the feld of foreign affairs. He is 


' , . , ; 
Hu ! esident s boss ol cold Wd 


tactics and strategy. His title is 
Chairman of the Council on Foi 
eim Economie Policy. In this area, 
he is the t p spoke n for Presi- 
len Eisenhower it there ari 
othe ‘Spe i his work that 
stretch ove to the domestic field, 


How it happened. Here s the 
Wa ul Pe 
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w.. Ike's Trouble Shooter 


A New Number to Call 
To Get a Decision 


There's a new man to see at the White House 
to get things done—Joseph Morrell Dodge. He 
can overrule Cabinet officers, make big decisions, 
rapidly is becoming Ike's top man in planning. 


l'oward the end of 15954 Py 


Eisenhower became ol |! 
rt 1 test ol the Govern ) i H 
w was to be in the i it i , n 
pom polic, He took a loo! 
nism for handlin r thi | f n 
it to be pretty mut F 
vith a dozen different d H 
wencies dealing itl 
if the problem 
Ir. Dodi ; D 
th | 
| 1 As Buel i) j | 
hower, | had ! ] 
I Pre | 
M his n attei th 19 
had a mat j 
ermi 
Moi A 
: i | i Y 


IN THE CENTER OF THINGS: MR. VOUG 


. with Secretaries Humphre y tleft) an 





Speed products to 
Eastern markets... 
via New York Central 
“Early Birds” 
P i i T '1 ' i j , f ' ] N t M 
[| ] ( ty | } r1 | I I I 3 ate 
| " ' l ' rket thy 
[| if | | 
{ | truil | ' 
' | A1 j | J t} inf 
| t { w St. I | 11 
| f » alu | I $ 
L hat | th I I 
í n T 1 ttl 
t l ' ' 
i 
Through Service + All-Weather Schedules 
1 | iri Birds Tin lav through Su i 5 on Monda 
| Here's how you lower distribution costs 
| : | Cincinnati t by shipping freight via "Early Bird" 
i ® Quicker turnover of merchandise 
t| è Reduction of inventories and warehouse requirements 
€ Less capital and interest tied up in goods 
è Lower cost of insurance 
€ Less waste of perishable commodities 
® Shipments arrive in excellent condition 
3 Q ie ess ic Ng fo reefers 
The water-level route of fast, dependable freight service 
GENERAL OFFICES 466 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
OQ 7. qem— = ! 
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> HINDE & DAUCH 


The Man. The News 


Dodge can overrule 
Dulles or Humphrey . . 


shot 


WHERE INDUSTRY ROLLS OUT THE BARRELS 


. Things are humming 
at the White House 


J wt. Louis 


| i) I I 
i | lil I 
| ; verfu AGreat Place to Do Business 
i li liis 

Fd P. ospitality is big business in St. Louis... home of 
vorld's biggest brewery, producer of the world's 
iling beer. This brewer) ... plus three other 
najor breweries with "home" offices and plants in 
; Mr. d " . Lous... produce over 8 million barrels of beer 
, tke St. Louis rank third nationally 

i central source. . 
city to the U. S. center of 

f activity in. business 

ii 


loor to President 


dar A 


-WwithatGreat Bank to Help You! 





THE FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST.LOUIS 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK in ST. LOUIS 


Member Federal Deposit lasvrance Corporohen 








In 1952...in 1953 ...and again in 1954... 


Cummins Diesels em power more 
than all other 





new trucks 


makes of diesels combined! 
A 





In 1954. for the ird straight year, Cummins Diesels powered over ‘half of all 


. ee’ 33 99 r 0 di e! IUK ld Ye aller Veal more and more truckers agree that Cummins 
Diesel "X" . . . 23.7% — aa - 


iusive features: unmatched fuel economy; 


em; low engine weight per horsepower; high mileage between 


rou specify Cur i$, you know you're getting the most advanced diesel 

i ] coy? 92 4 or lesigm | engineering. Genuine Cummins parts and factory-type serv- 
lese i B > 40. o0 ' T r X DK I ry ly A Line i ne 
H pol 


oints in the U.S. and Canada. 


— — 


liesels give you the big plus 


All others. ... 2.8% | | 





ine Company, Ine Columbus, Indiana 
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Friends of U.S. Speak Out 


"Cold War" Flares Again- Molotov Tips Kremlin's Hand 


WHAT RUSSIA'S MOLOTOV purpose than to secure peace, friendship and co-operation 


among the peoples. 
e shot i Jea at in j i ^ aware he 
NEW “PEACE” TERMS, SOVIET STYLE TOLD THE UNITED NATIONS — 5 Si fox dat hes Sat 
constitutes our supreme duty. 


SAN FR CISCO he t] N | SAN FRANCISCO We should not, however, close our eyes to the facts. 
A ANCI * that changed the pa [ th nited Nations tenth 








l Following is the full text of the speech in which Soviet We should not ignore the fact that present-day international 
In a single speech that was supposed to commemo inniversary celebrati He set forth the "line foi Foreign Minister V. M. Molotov set the Communist price relations are marked by considerable tensions, which are 
' fate peace and the United Nations, Soviet Foreign Com nist forces follow in t period ahead for world peace. This address was delivered before the aggravated periodically by propaganda for a new war. And, 
Minister V. M. Molotov did these things The tactics used Mr. Molotov surprised th tenth-anniversary meeting of the United Nations af San in particular, we should not lose sight of the fact that any 
€ Used the vast facilities of the American press major Allied wers at San Francis rut it fooled Francisco on June 22, 1955 further increase in tension would constitute a threat to peace 
and would give rise to the danger of a new war. 
radio and television to insult the U.S, and to ad "M Almost as soon as the soviet Mr ] | fellow clelewat Some countries have of late become the scene of an un- 
vance the cause of: Communist propaganda hnisl pea g Mr. Pi irked to begin bv exnreasin n hehalf of th lek precedented armaments race that lays on the masses of the 
€ Threw a dash of cold water on world hopes for It i the sa thing—we are the bad the Sor Union ot reciat to Mr people an enormous burden of military expenditure. Also in 
some tangible results from the July 18 “summit nicl th we the g W nt war and R ti nayor of San I lor the ! talit progress is the constant stockpiling of atomic and hydrogen 
conference of the Big Four—U_S., Britain, Franci iad want | us in this marvelo weapons, and the dangerous consequences of this situation 
^ Cul Ta; "s » Mr. Mol . Lov Ve a nervi uid | ten! constitute a natural cause for public alarm. 
and the Soviet l 3; : t United Natio | I ! i J Large- M constructiot if milit Ir bases is gomg on in 
@ Made clear that the Kremlin is interested in Union's | pea ire t foreign territories. That these bases are being built up for 
"peace" or “peaceful coexistence" strictly and soli e Mili! ises in t tory ' illio ; T" purp having nothing to do with defense can be deduced 
ly upon its own term U.S roe ist I tioul lore! that will | from the mere fact that they are to be found thousands of 
€ Put a new chill in e Foreign t i we O "m | ul days regard ti les away from the countri nstrueting them. Can that 
the "cold war" that had that U S f i vould dra t ! N : arded ith i juanimi by the states in proximity to 
: l i i h the military bases are being built. or, for that matter, 
been showing signs of ' Atlantic ta A SON ps ' | ha fasadai bv those on whose territories the bases are located? 
thawing mply © ; 4 rder and Pola NE nilitary blocs and alliances are constantly being 
Mr. Molotov's use ot e Hi ind all int De given u ‘ A A he I I I ed in Europe, in Asia and in other parts of the world. 
United Nation inni ins dissal p! North Atlant I ity Ure : mi : Ot late, attempts are | z made by all means to draw into 
versary meeting as th ization. the Southeust Asia Treaty Orga T | ted ti : t} — l tal rot pings Canist d e will of their peoples the 
launching site for his blast ther U.S d ' * fh all i ! ! ' à "un ries ot the Ne d the Middle East. That these 
' ti ! H military alliances are spearheaded against certain other states 
ot Soviet propag inda 9 Trad : J i ; ob : | this is licativi f their aggressive and im- 
touched off a reaction moving PRIC materia |] head l list charact Things have reached such a pass that 
from two friends of the to Con libe nents | een mcluded to remilitarize Western 
U. S —Cuba's Dr. Emil ® "Cultura ] = a | i , wate her into military groupings the ag- 
Núñez Portuondo and thi T five Commu A ) which is ¥ ll known. The P blocs and 
Philippines Carlos P niche: edid | | * | | m vitably lead to the formation of 
MR. MOLOTOV Romul 9 The | | | ! M | li ganda | new war, which has of late de- 
In a preliminary tu v's t : paganda for pfecisely an atomic 
with Chairman Eelco van Kleffens of the Nethes China | ' : bated in some countries; if the 
lands trying to rule them out of order, the two del 9 í J | become intensified as well as the 
, : el E h | sts designed not for defe nse but to 
gates managed to get on the record e tot rshiy , i untries; if the forming of military groupings 
Soviet conquest and Communist troubiemaxing dui © A! va i] her states should continue as heretofore 
ing the postwar years, ng Ku ! A i tensions would increase still more. To 
The Molotov speech, the exchange that followed e | | | g that path means to drive headlong for the 
as friends of America answered the Communist "hat bx : t] ti : | that Ls si - 
spokesman, the addresses of France's F » ves i worki do not oat quier he posz shat buy vedi m 
ister Antoine Pinay and U.S. Secretary of stat Joni i] l ) ' condemnation on the attacker, that is ta say on those 
Foster Dulles, all are given to you in the record thai 1 i i ' | uid unleash a new World War? 
follows. You get, too, a speech by Harold Ma millan l i vha Is this not bome out by the ever-growing popular move- 
Foreign Minister of Great Britain, outlining th ! = throughout the world designed to prevent a new 
British posicion on some key issues of foreign policy n all fi er ww E uncompromising! any attempt by the 
It was the speech of the Soviet Foreign Ministei mir | A r ssh torces ot imperialism 9 puo itate a new world 
uchter? There can be no doubt that, this being the state of 
affairs. and subject of course. to the peace loving countries 
ate being properly prepared for self-defense, the attacking side 
74 
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. . . Molotov: “Present state of affairs far from satisfactory” , . . Molotov: “We should pass from words to deeds" 


t rem -— er ong - 
responsible for unleashing à new wat would be ri solutels There can be no doubt that t Soy Covei T | 7 : the f sioe —* ; mat sn Chart s rule of unanim 
condemned as an aggressor and would be totalh isolated proposal to establish d | tic and trad tions wi h > Fetal Les I : RN "nd in the Security Coun- 
morally and politically, in the eves of the whol world the German Federal Repul ext os * - to 3 u maintenance of inter- 
a fact that would predetermine its inevitable defeat Chancellor Adenawer | |. M w tor tali wet. th * Caves * * The 4 * = the mi lativi of the United 
On the other hand, one cannot fail to notice the numerous une purpose, A ] | ki ! (aad l ; y l > , f | * iei T -— KT presented that 
facts which now show that there are in existence reliable the fact U t be | eS | ( M * vet the Ie n PP ; e A £ - ae 
paths leading to lasting peace and the consolidation ol Democratic Kepub i 7 Russ at Dumberton On i M f 
friendship among nations ery ont H p Dp ne 
Mention should be made of some ol these ta econo natanti TOA * " M er » Ue prime iple of 
‘ peu Ac aiia metin lend to late that principl 
; Í thy in practici 
On the Korean Armistice * | Raw luna 
Two years have alread) elapsed since the wa Koren ri vi "The Example of China" 
was terminated upon the initiative f the peace-loving ! ; l , The « nia af China la m re 
countries. The Korean armistice opened lu iy for th | hts of the C] Peonle's Ri te insi - edi Ei * 
settlement of the Korean problen by peaceh eans, Thi “— - ext D | , | Na ms 
Koreans from the North and 5 mth should now be helper , aA — ' vv iion 
to re-establish Korea s national unity in accordance: ith the e- —* , : a y en ve " ' a i EN 
will of the Korean peopl rr Pe " / "Tx : , M | 
Last vear ut the Geneva Conference it na pul i | i i the Cl e - y X , “nt, 
the war in Indo China on a b Is M hi h i "ener Conor " a Pe iar i 
to the aspirations for national liberation of the peopl ee ("4 tt: ae 
living in that part of the rd. The significance of t | yeu 
Geneva agreement can be gauge | d re fict d s 
this agreement has met with approval on the part of Uw i i p E 
peoples of Asia. It has also been receives ith prop lea | | 
standing in Europe and throughout the + ra | E : 
A month or so ago the state treat ith Austere i i r 
At the same time it was ngre I that Austria shall not allo , 
the building of foreign military bas ii her territo ha 
not enter into any military groupings s | shal 
neutral state similar to Switzerland rh i 
tive to that end met ith appropriat i rt j the part . Y | 
the other powers concerned an i t larly imp 
tant, on the part of Aust | ' A ll , y 
to the settlement ol yi | | | 
in Europe. 
A most important recen! | i ett | , 
relations between the U.S. S.I | Lug | 
place during the stay in Belgrade of | egal The U.N. and "Human Rights’ 
ing the Government of the 0.5.5.1 | | en I 
relations achieved as a res |t | i 
meets with the deep-rooted d 
of the peoples of the Soviet Unio | it l | hat 
velopment, moreovel contril 
détente in Europe and to that cor lat 
In this connection ri ferenci shou 
less inventions circulated in the M 
and to belittle the signilicanc: t the B 
their results. It should be empbhasi 1 tl 
improve and develop tri ndly relat 
ind. Yugoslavia which found its exp 
tion 15 determined not by any transient f 
the realization that such re lations Dave | 
both for the U. S. S. R. and Yugoslavia and 
or mt rnmational tensions wid the est ibis! 
sarv trust among mations 
A particularly m eworthy event is thi 
Uni of the Prime Minister ol India, Mi Ni 
has gyeat importance for cementmg further the 
relations Di cen the Soviet Union and India ane | 
ri international tensions md consolidating eact 
The Facts I have cited, together with a number ol 
fact 41 that th poli v ol reducing mtem tional ten 
put ed by t ) et Union ind other peace loving T 
is Viel Iur wssitive results 
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What we are all interested in today is not merely that cer- 
tain principles be recognized or proclaimed but that concrete 
action be taken to serve the cause of maintaining and cement- 
ing international peace and security. 

Chis being so, we must stress the importance of the Soviet 
Union's well-known proposal regarding the setting up ot à 
svstem of collective security in Europe. The Soviet draft on 
the subject is designed to ensure, with the participation ot 
the United States, peace and security for all the countries of 
Europe irrespective of differences in their social structure. 
This brings out the fundamental difference between this 
draft and the closed military groupings which were formed in 
recent years in contradiction to the basic principles of the 
Charter and which led to a further aggravation of interna- 
tional tensions. 

That proposal ob the Soviet Government expresses the 
essence of the Soviet Union's peaceful foreign policy directed 
towards establishing collective security instead of opposing 
military blocs, The Soviet Government's proposal “on the re- 
duction of armaments, the prohibition of atomic weapons 
ind the removal of the threat of a new war,” presented in 
London on May 10 to the subcommittee of the disarmament 
commission, should be viewed in the same light. 

it will be recalled that through the efforts of the peace- 
loving nations it proved possible recently to stop the blood- 
hed in Korea and Indo-China, a fact which largely helped to 

reate conditions conducive to the settlement of other out- 
tanding international issues. However, it should not be 
forgotten that the situations which still exist in some parts 
| Eu p^ ind Asia are giving rise to serous public con- 
Ihe primary obstacle to the settlement of outstanding 


is lack of the requisite trust among nia- 

l I his is I ticularly true of the great powers which bear 

res] bilitv for the maintenace of peace and in- 
i ' | securi! 

| Id has f f years been in a state of 

i md the burden ol ilitary preparations has been 

fall | we heavily n the shouklers of the peoples 

o | ter I tu ld war among nations could 

ti É international tensions, the ere- 

i tł ! trust in international relations, the 

! to the: r and the establishment 

| t juri nd peaceful lite for 

d. tl necessary possibilities 

nentation of a large-scale 

E il woper i TU rnational controls 


uld pass trom words to deeds 
s as would k d to the establish- 


. ilk ions 


Russia Presents a Program 


b chieved are the following: imple- 
General Assembly's well-known resolution 
{ war propaganda in all countries, 
g the great powers to dismantle military 


imn —teniteres cle velopr nt ot the peact lul 
energy and large scale industrial, scientific 
iISSISTATICS to countries which are le <% fulis 


s l ; n ^ 
T vically: agreement between the U.S.S. R 


J * > " 

. A. Britain and France on the withdrawal of thei 
1! ` ry è " J 1 
Germany, with the exception p «mall con 

- wv F Pads porarily left behind, and styict limitation 
i bene " i i " 
mt WK polci forces m Dotn parts ot Germanm settlement 


Unt utstand ng fat casten: problems t ACACIA with the 


wap T sovereignty incl territoria] ite writy; removal 
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Molotov: “Up to the U.S.A. . . . fo make the next move” 


& World Report 


U. 3. News & World Report «— — m ——— — 


. . . Nunez Portuondo: “No record of conquest by Western powers” 


eee 
— í : } í l Gor | ust nue to be ti inm ble foundation stones of its in full conforinits with the noble purposes and principles 
of any discrimination hampering the development of wid ental ane ' { the organization 
¢ . j hi n i IK i n Zell it 
+ ^ 2n i E , i 1 won tT le DNL ! i " 
scale economic co ope ves an A vo] J | a E N | : i A i fortuitous t] thes prin pli ure. one wav of The United Nations can and should play an outstanding 
pansion of international cultural ties through a widi cnan ^ Er * | É i i i ! pi m in numerous international ucts part in the efforts to cement peace, The United Nations 
of delegations and the development of touris E ^; r ulis th mot di ly related to the United Nations? should do all it can to. put an end to existing international 
P et ‘ " ' "ce d ‘Ss 4 , i) MIT X HJ ri | t y ni it nies Vv À n I | I i i 
Having made progress in —* ttl Iv D " 1 1 ' Ihis i ue, for instance, of th ell wn five principles tension and to facilitate the achieving of mutual trust among 
` : ` ‘ | r ' Creation H nis Cu , » , x hat | f ' 
and urgent proble ms, we would large y faci itat the ( iti ! that twat | | d i l nt declaration by the nations. an achievement which would meet the de- 
of an atmosphere of trust among nations. This would help — : "T À TM the KRepubi E tind People Republic “ives of the people for peace ind for a tranquil and peaceful 
create the necessary conditions for the implementation of bie OO b. m i | tru [ the 10 l lopted at the Con life 
, ne tion Of armai nts and tha IH LO prosd . . | ; i 
the program a S" 3 4 €— e F " E * 7 ' no 1 d 4 \sian and A AI uda munber of other Whatever the criticisms ot the activities of the United 
cian weapons with genume mter it "m i ' i i 1 F ite 
complet: peu m am eer v WEE ee ' ILect —— Nations during the past years, and specifically some of its 
national — ci n * | forth ü i ; " | teal Nat mi ! steps during the more acute international conflicts, there is 
^ * a non etung oru is Nt "Ht ' | I I i i i 
The sabe tte: 0 | " va ey | . * is Wipe the question no reason for us to underrate the importance of its existence 
i è : orada impie mentu O appro " i iti : 
pure —— ve t i * | rh "i i i | ule i i j j à; = : mid a vmi , the aid the usefulness of its further activities for the cause of 
priate measures m Wo stiles w npe ige provnmns " el unt of tnternational peace and security, 
snet irp ` ( | t O56 sw hili the econd š . > " , - n 
measures to be put nto ; H | in " wd hil OUN Oni |! authoritati i | i ! L otted We ure now enternng à new decade. Ehe responsibility ot 
stage refers to measures phani [or AL l I Í "n the United Nations for the future of the nations, For peace and 
iet t lec] > i ) thu welfare of mankind has never been greater, Every act 
Soviet Disarmament Proposal | Fd ga M of the United Nations should be imbued with the realization 
X Fa ay | i ; to show that | i T of that. high responsibility 
^ 4 » es i propus i LET. CU! ri i I , ji 1 
he substance of the n ures proj i i i ' ' re i Ihe Soviet Union is fully conscious of the place held in 
the following: | TT umulated tl the United Nations bv our socialist state. 
‘i $ vento | LATE I i i . r 2 
Lesen the oh " " uti ! n * " i i j | i in i i I Ihe Soviet Union sh ill do all it can to support the United 
i wm wom ET TI 5 A mani Hn LH ! ' ! j ! l i ; i i : r 4 
Canada oa” ie nee tion of conventional armaments havi ‘fo pn sll f Nations n ll its — in order to bring about lasting 
ANDRU i ; , à 4 4 ia i | l peace and international Sex uri 
been incorporated in the Soviet draft of May 10 witho 
any modification. That would mean that within the next 
two vears the five great powers \ mald has to redu tl / 44 4’ 
ro rene. the dve great powers, ovid bere mot exceed CUBA'/S DELEGATE “TELLS OFF" MOLOTOV 
the following figures 
U. S. A.—from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 men ' Ta | 
U. S. S. R.—froi 1.000.000 to 1.500,00 SAN FRANCISCO Let us consider impartially the other side of the balance 
v Que. IU om | to 1 ' M a i : heet. These facts, too in easih ^ ni 
China—from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 n ‘ + wos alter the Molotov speech that Dr Emilio Nufez : d i Í can anity 56 v" . Á 
Britain—up to 650,000 m Port i5 of Cuba took the floor and —with the help o [he Soviet Union has oc upied and enslaved Lithuania, 
i t (E) L| à | i < E ~ y E I I , , J 1 > z 
Frai ; to 650,000 H j s P. Romulo of the Philippines —b grr + the record Latvia and Estonia against all right and reason—unless might 
*rance-up to bo men - —T — i Aw T" P i 2 
Th Sovi : Union fu 4 tnni | 1 i j munis? conques! right Against the ir pe ples will and with the assistauce 
Ci U HON fulidHe:d qut ' ns 1 > ‘ ob o: Mi ^ IIT, j we i Í 
first half ol 1956 a vorld « Her I led. !|c i F wing ore extracts from Dr. N er Portu lo s speech n i lute min WEN * WwW ell traine d tor the purpose, it has 
; i ; i na} eohihitions includin exchonaes with Felco van Aleffens S the subjected to its rule many states- 
the general reduction of si 5 ! i , The Presid i let ] 
2253 e wW letherlands, the presiding officer who sought tc ! off ie President [Mr. van Kleffens]: May I request the 
atomic weapons, It i qu hat j f j t E 
other states be set at a level considera! bul | the discussion morable representative kindly to refrain from what 
five permanent nu mbers he Se ty € | De. A I i mounts to passing judgments on the acts of any individual 
í ] is ' , ortuopcbo J m ! , ‘re ^ 
The propos il for the reduction o! ntional à l n ! — — ' ~ —— — Fo do that- È plause and chee rs}. Order, 
è " i teat | t M ti i | ij de 
is in full accord. with t! evels su i | : ‘ I x > 
: y 1 j : ir. NOfez Portuondo: | a: | Creme | 
Biosys m rtuondao: im i Ht reel , “S- 
powers. This being so, it can no | hs ardere sss agreement that the Pres 
Soviet Union, China and other a rhe Pi es at i i, è SAY —* 
i i Caeni: tha ' - | TE 
advantages m conve nion il imma ! ' : f $ OOE UN peu for whic h 
; i HH go! 
other yowers, Any such ie Th | 4 i 
di —— Mr Rom lo A1 C} nan vesti rday you stopped the 
It is up to the U. S. A. and other V t Syria. Me took up only aua Sontevvde sees 
> » | ' mate of Soviet H Í "v 
the next move. The U. 5.5 R. 1 x viet Russia took up several 
‘ . v1 > t il: i 
proposal in regard to convent tex] Ihe Pi i 
3 sxient: | want to m ' | f 
powers have no reason o pul | P ide: X , la quite clear that Mr. 
atomic weapons problem, and th "Basic Duties" of the U.N have all heard, díd not direct his remarks 
La ! 4 ; i state in party ular 
nounce the use of atomic and ! r ‘ » s 
Y k " Mr. Romulo: H does not 
out raw wse weapons Compicrel " , C fe 
outl Ihe Pre sident; Ww ill vou please let me finish? 
iJ 1 í " LES Wez Pay ; " 4 
To have these st ps taken on both sidi ! Nunez I rtuondo: The Preside nt did not show him- 
tribute indeed to a détente in internati ate tk "i — Molotov because he let him sav all 
the consolidation of universal peace | | l = falseh m s that he told here this morning. 
Soviet Go ment has also met t! \\ i Y v¢ President: | have not finished sir. He gave a m neral 
hal mn tu estion of atomic Wwecaput he sees it of the conditions in wluch the various 
| n the or | ' ' : ; 
Ti 5 t Government has accept d their. pi x ; s of the world find the = Ives at the moment when we 
Io u ph t prohibiti n of atomii v4 " . unemorate Un STUDER ot the £ harte 
ht to resort to those weap | 1 Mr. Romulo: You should have applied that to the So wt 
J i ! 
à i ion. it being und rstood ti Russian ce k gate 
oho owed only in exceptional cas The President: That is something completely different 
des i ' rity Council. At the same timi the Son V! cl Írom what the honorable representative of Cuba is trying 
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. . . Nunez Portuondo: “Reds have enslaved 98 million humans" 


to do when he passes judgment on acts of one state hi 
singles out and on developments within other individual 
states. 

Mr. Romulo: The Philippine delegation protests against 
[applause and cheers]. 

Dr. Núñez Portuondo: They tried to do the same to South 
Korea as they had already done to North Korea and also t 
seize a province of Iran, although in the last two cases 
thanks to the resolution and courage of the United Nation 
the attempts failed. In Europe alone they have conquered 
1,187,252 square kilometers [456,650 square miles í 
foreign land, and they have enslaved 95 million huma 
beings 

The President: It is profoundly disagreeable to me to in 
terrupt any speaker but 1 must tell the h morable repre 
sentative, with every respect, that I must rule him out ol 
order on this point. 

[Following is the section which the President refused to 
let the Cuban representative deliver [his does not 


IX ding to thi 19 


clude the 582 million inhabitants 
census, and the 9.7 million square kilometers of Commu 
nist China. For greater accuracy we should add the 21 mil 
lion human beings included in the part of Indo-China whic! 
it has conquered and North Korea | hich ri 
of 53,591 square miles.” ] 

The President: We are not here-1 am sor but | ha 


i esent anm al 


to repeat it—to cle bate acts of individual member states. 1 
want to mak« the p sit f the hai ju ) clear n t 
point | want to upl ld in nformity W thy the ense of Ul 
meetings is € vid í ] h 2st M i 3 LIH po "KA 
took. 

It is not tor the chair ! s ' ] hun 
if this "unebure in the ul IS > they lel rf I wu i tl 
have just be e. B hi ity to 
te i +} " p} i | T le ' 

i Nat vhi ] i 

è l f I yif 
i | ] Is 
there i i 
titi li 

ar l 





THE “BIG FOUR” FOREIGN MINISTERS AT SAN FRAN 


L to R: Pinay of France, Molotov of Russia, Mai 
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_, . Nunez Portuondo: “United States real champion of freedom” 


| quote: “Att wks against, or criticism ol, specific acts of in 
dividu il states or groups of states are out of order here, 

| now ask thi honorable. gentleman to be so goo] as to 
proce d 

Dr. Núñez Portuondo: Mr, President, when the delegation 


73! uba rw ed the mVvitation to JL ak to this assembly m 


no wd were e told that there wen Come to be liter rules 
lown bv the President telling us delegates representing 
E: Ts 1! HW hov tu i ah EFTS) vhat to "TA 
Mr. Molote poki ol all the probh ! present juture and 
past. H« has referred specifically to e member of. this as 
cmbly -to the Republic of China~saying that it had no right 
» Iw sted it ti ! ml. M P hen ou did nol 
ll him out of ord 
Ih inted a picture tor us wher | TUL wed with 
Pi l M peace in | hand ancl th other mations 
J ; and that e not true to fact [hat is why I 
lalt that E had a right to state the truth here, because the 
f j text and pslaved | ) l ki bye 
j wen ' voice ft I 4 las ex 
ned tri that nt al i i 
| shall | to the ruli fg E f «hall 
hat we might call a more palatabl f my 
la 6 : ph t 
| i j| H ! r ' 
feel that ] Li pot $40 
i à T i 
bus ! - ; 
1 ! 


PINAY: FRANCE WILL 


SAN FRANCISCO 


France's Foreign Minister, Antowe Pinay made clear 
that the Fron h ore in the Western defense o we fo stoy, 
jetorfe the Ovie? mpa Jn fo k IF the N th At tec 
Treaty Organisation Mere is an extract !( ^is ted 
Not mt spee h of June 23 


from its natural allies. When there is talk of neutralizing Ja- 
pan and Germany, as has already been done—understandably 
“with Austria, without the slightest suggestion of freeing the 
enslaved peoples, even with guarantees of their neutrality, 
it is quite evident that we are faced here with a maneuver 
to impose by force the ancient and immutable design of Rus- 
sian world domination in the future. 

We, the peace-loving peoples of the world, are constantly 
under threat of aggression—an aggression even more serious 
than armed attack 

In each one of our countries, to à greater or lesser extent, 
Communist parties are in operation with no other instructions 
but those received from the Kremlin. Their members— 
traitors to their own fatherlands—are given the task of help- 
ing to destroy the religious, moral and material values of 
DUu peoples. 

Clearly. so long as the Soviet Union still maintains this 
machinery of aggression directed at other nations, no one, 
unless he is naive in the extreme, can believe in the purity of 
the intentions underlying the Moscow Government's recent 
peact olli narve 

The Cuban delegation feels that in the conversations to 
be held shortly with a view to achieving a better atmosphere 

| international coexistence, the need to ensure a situn- 
tion consistent with the freely expressed wishes of the 
national majonties among the subjugated peoples cannot be 
forgotten 

History. shows that agreement bused on the recognition of 
injustice and faits accomplis repugnant to the world con- 

ince are useless and short-lived. The concentration camps 


4 slave workers which are an insult to civilization must also 
bee ib Nisheed. 


STAND BY HER ALLIES 


must include, in times of peace, machinery for military co- 
peration designed to bring about a collective reaction should 
wsom OCCUT. 
Because such machinery was lacking, all collective-security 
urangements Failed between 1919 and 1939. I state it frankly 
«l bluntly. My country is not prepared to abandon the 


; it y the Atlantic Organization. My coun- 

ird it as unfair that common defense arrange- 

ts be devised among allies and their implementation 

t us decision. It deems, on the contrary, 

i sucl cements offer the best güarantee for peace, 

he Atlantic Organization E know of no foreign military 

i v know that common means are made available 
I n iceful idea. 

1L tonal agreements ta which France participates also 


provisions guaranteemg the sec urits of. countries who 
t parties to th These provisions forbid all participat- 
yg states and de facto, to embark upon any individ- 


guressive acti [hev contain articles on the limitation, 
licity and reciprocal control of armaments. 
A Yoki guarantee therefore applies to security: It is 
aranteed to all participants by the certainty of collective 


the face of aggression; it is guaranteed to all non- 
participating countries by the organically defensive character 


(the system as a whole and by the fact that separate action 
is made impossible. 

it is net by such defensive treaties that mitecioational ten- 
sion will be increased and divisions multiplied, It is not by 


such à tightening at bonds hetween bed peoples that 
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. . . Dulles: “U.N. activities hampered by abuse of veto power” 


rapprochement. between. disunited peoples will be thwarted tion of a neutral Germany that might S Others followed in that way. There was the Brussels Pact 
On the contrary, these accords concluded on the regional overarmed Germany, and a = i ( 1945; the North Atlantic Treaty of 1949; and the Manila 
level open the way for agreements to be concluded on the nentralized Germany, foi Pact of L954. Also, there are now the London and Paris 
interregional level, with the same equality of duties and the be subjes LO à trus i cis of 1054 hich bring about the beginning of West- 
same certainty of guarantees We must. in m C m European of bv med d 
Thes may offer a solution to one of the main JI yblems tha of her beim í | l d TR ll hut hich unti meee as. eluded hi 
divide East and West at the present time: the pi blem of iprocal limitatior | grasp 
the division of Germany. German unity must be re-established I! ' s i Every one of th collect! xcti 6 ge 
with equal security for all. We mus! rule out the misconcey rout " 7 he prin E a Uni Nat Cu. à 
urine ps hich in turn derives from tl ; hi vs of all the 
meat reign that people have the right and the duty to 
DULLES SPELLS OUT U.S. FOREIGN POLICY D eh e | 
T iue of th n Eita mambes 
U. S. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles stated the U. 5 ii | d | T! Every one of these arrangements also gis i S 
position in his address to the United Nations meeting on u | to. t wparticip i PAT 
June 24. Full text, as recorded during delivery i ' | inlisriea Of anm wr ber 
Anniversaries can be both pleasant and useful oc HW ll , i * ^ 
This meeting is of that kind. We look backward and see | i - i | & within tt 
much that was good, We look forward and see much 
promise, t} Cha i 1 affa hs d s n 
I 
f ] f ' 
The United Nations has alread own that it is he | | MO 
stav. One prool is the presenci heri (37 Fortei Ministe ! i i " 
who have come from all parts of the earth. Another proot i i J 
the fact that, since its founding, n member nation 
sought to withdraw; and the long - 1 lon i 
ing list of qualified mations whi h want to become member eT 
This esteem for the United Nations is bà d oi lial hart 
accomplishments. l i ' TR 
In the political field, there | e been (| TA tty 
umph, as when the United Nation abled [ra In | 
about withdrawal ot orein tropi a p i \ | hut i ^ 
il helped Greece to overeon the threat t Communtsl 
subversion. And above all when it ved the Republ T (Los "wur" 
Korea bv organizing collective detens \ bs ! 
In the field of non-sell-cov ur territorii t] United i 7 
Nations, working through th Prusi ' Council | 
otherwise, improves the lot of man lependent peoph 
and brings them nearer to the Charter g i] of sell ' 
or independence. Hl 
Through its declaration of h i United 
Nations holds aloft a standard hici ill ! 
to respect for the individual hui 
God-given rights. 
l'hrough the Ecónomie and Social Coun | 1 
done to improve the economic ani 
les developed areas of the world 
We live in an atomic age. And memi è l t IV 
Nations, responding to President Eisen! 
posal, are joining together to create an internation 
hich will harness for human wel 
capon ob wil 
Above and bevond concreti pplication ‘ 
rinciples. is the all-pervading noral influe: 
United Nations exerts, In fulfillment ol the ward i i 
H. Vandenberg—a nan ever to be forgotten Ner j 1 
ly has Ix je a "town meeting ot t 
Cri i uiti id enlightening influence on H - ! 
ol 
[hes eve its explain why, throughout t 
the Unii held in high respect. As Pr 
Eisenl opening greeting to vou, Uh l 
States ta upport of the United N 


ee ee ees es neem i ll llli 


. . . Dulles: “Austrian treaty should have been signed years ago" 


backed steadfastly the principles of the United Nations and 
backed them with a resolve that, if need be, carried with it 
blood and treasure. 

Today. there is no longer fighting in Korea, But why? 
The reason is that 16 members responded to the all of the 
United Nations and fought the aggressor who had struck 
from the Communist North and almost immediately overran 
South Korea. After three years of bitter fighting, the aggres- 
sors were back at, or behind, their point of beginning. The 
wworession had failed. It has been made to fail. Then, and only 


then. did the aggressor accept an armistice and end the killing. 
It is indeed strange to hear this triumph of collective security 
now hailed as proof of the peace-loving character of the ag- 
vressor and its supporters. If they had had their way, we 
would todav be commemorating th: fifth anniversary of the 
lemise of the United Nations 
Today. there is an armistice in Indo-China. It was nego- 
tiated a vear ago at Geneva. But shortly prior to the Geneva 
meeting, several members of the United Nations made clear 
that continuance of the fighting would carry a threat to all 
Southeast Asia and require onsideration of collective de- 
te e within the framework ol the United Nations Charter. 
foday, there is an Austrian treaty. It is a treaty which 
iind which should hay been mach ears ago For nearly 


decade Austria was deprived of its freedom and its economy 
exploited. by one of the occupying powers. During this 
period of travail Austrias courage was sustained by the 
l od material j f friend! powers and by the 


f its hopes by uction of the United Nations. In 
l un, that led to win a victory 


L| mpi preva 


Today. Yugoslavia is no longer the target of abuse. An 
hestrated threat began in 1948, when Yugoslavia asserted 


, i | 4 i 
| ndence and broke away from an alien 
ears Yugoslavia was helped 


itions which differed from 


respect save one, namely, 


i 
1! , rr | yt : ha ty lh. 


independent, sovereign 


i «1 ~ , " 
[oda he Soviet Un eeks diplomatic and economic 
Federal Republic. That develop- 


i " E} +4) 


rs tility, during which the 


i | I i À d » 


i : 
zi $ ty and economic support 


ght of the Germans to have an 


ler a government of their own 


peace between the Soviet 
pap : ( ` 4 in this very room, 44 na- 


ice. treaty. a treaty of reconcilia- 
vou will also recall, how from 


-t' ! z 
s bitterly assailed and rejected 
esult of the 1951 peace treaty of San 
sumed a pl 
1 


| . si) 


ce of honor and d venit m 
hat some nations now seck 


ch four vears ago they spurned 


"Fellowship" and U.N, Charter 


i . i - | 

shout all these events, there niis à Common theme 
4 i ' u 
e of Fellowship. Those who followed the principles 
A are navit help i e il at] i ind by so d wr ihe 
| , : l Cil H ia d A D S115 ihe Y 
Is | th« Ins lves. 

So sav that what } happened marks t! 2s 

ome sav that what has now happened marks (he beginning 


a t 1 1 J 
| new era. And [ believe that that tan be. Ger inly the 
LN P " 3 e a l 
Lnifted States | pledge vou. wil do an that es within its 


power to m ike it so, But we do not forget, we dare not forget, 
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U.S. News & World Report 





... Dulles: "To end the ‘cold war’—observe the U.N. Charter” 





u. S. News & World Report - 


.. . Macmillan: “In Malaya—subversion promoted by violence" 





generated here by this commemorative 
The sentiments which have been 
new strength, new determination 


which has been 
gathering of 60 nations 
here expressi d can inspire th, tio 
ind a new spirit of fidelity to the principles of the United 
Nations’ founders. 


In conclusion, | 


made here last Monday by the President of the United States: 

“We with the rest of the world, know that a nation s 
( tained through any race in 
of peace are justice, honesty, 


ean do no better than to cite the pledge 


vision of peace cannot be 
uwinaments, The munitions 
mutual und rstanding and re spect for others. l 
w motivated, the United States will 
work for peace. We shall re- 


iect no method, however novel, that holds out any hope, 


however taint, for a just ind lasting peace. 


So believing and 
leave no stone unturned to 


till in their infancy, and in many cases are still af- 


té n TE 
heted he the aftermath of the war. Their dominant emotion 
Í tll natuon ili m 
his is not to be wondered at. Moreover, nationalism up to 
nl i | thing. I have never been particularly at- 
| ted by that strange type of person -| expect you have 
f them here to tto seems to be: "My coun- 
Id | right ai lu li ng 
Hut nationalism, like aleohol, should be taken in modera- 
timulant. not as a drug, Anyway nationalism in 
} ften the stooge and stalking-horse of Com- 
rn young countries nec d patriotism—but they 
Iso to be protected from the blandishments of Commu- 
merid lism 
| ] s after the gy parts of Asia have been 
(by t il l fus The armistice in Indo-China 
| to a bitter lp .cted military conflict. Now, 
i t! ti id is at peace—or, at least, not at 
i i , compromise peace, but 
Í y ol Z wh greater conflagration 
\ bv i g with t United States and other 
M : Treaty, we have done our 
ill not be tempted by the 
ked the stable door too late. I 
few horses left in the stable 
- l art of the world where 
M | by pe n violence, amounting 
Malava. TI the Malavan Communist Party 
ve been waging a campaign of 
is 
- t the M lavan Goveroment, come 
Commonwealth, have killed ot ong 
SALL the terrorists. The remainder have been 
! is | 1951 some 100 people civilians and 
] z killed cach month bv the terrorists. In 
the figure was reduced to an average of 15 a month, 
litionaries must now know that they have no bape of 
T rowing the Govemment by force. But the strain of these 
rs has been heavy 
We ha last over 4,000 civilians and soldsers killed or 


tional mlt for un- 


ussma. The total cost at what, with ow 
T |" 
derstatement, we call “the emergency i0 this year alone will 


that some of those who now hail the recent developments m had been taken months before by other member the lo being the cold uw to an end, seven points are not 
precisely those who sought for years to stop them United Natio: lisarmamen! nit I |; thi we is sutilicient 

It is not unprecedented to see men make a virtue of n that these ndicat : | 1 NT nén merti H in that spirit that we shall next month be going to 
cessity Today, the necessity for virtue has been created by ction making possible lin ; Gen lor a Four-power conference, and we hope we shall 
stalwart thwarting of efforts to subvert our Charter. And if wi vhich is in fact dep ; Í | Uwi that th prh tot which | Speak 1 shared, 
want to see that virtue continue, | suggest that it mav hi These are sor r j Ia ur Bad thare mi | edu or at least di 
prudent also to continue what has produced i face. the future pu n | help t h ne of thes 

Steadfastness to principle and sacrifice for principle are | hi ir eve TL ibbori. pno u 
the proven price of the good that we have won. WB. would Ix divided. TI ret leew ' f fait We shall not, at this lon po Voc , 'erence, Assume 
reckless to expect further good at any lessei price. To achiew ful to the princinles of tivel to act clad direct L th ti ight to determine the 
peace with justice, peace with sovereignty for nations great itt fellowship ! l í ' bestin Jiu SHEN hut d y um s F the 
and small, peace with respect for human beings without i dn ibus. peat lusion. of impo ew ek to fina "t CULES 
gard to class, all of that will require sustaining the effort. th future i i : oh that al tions. directi i l in ODICTA Can 
sacrifice, the solidarity which have brought us where we ar he Unit ' . rt whatever rights L wi they havi 
today. pured ye | la other * hall ti to Ca va the pirit 

hu i 
v operat MACMILLAN: REDS’ BIGGEST THREAT IS IN ASIA 

Much has been accomplish d. but much, much mor i | 
mains, 

There exists the problem ot German uniheation. For KU SAN FRANCISCO 
vears, part of Germany has been severed trom the rest. That e teh position on world problems raised by the 
unnatural division of a great people constitut "au —— ta itlined by Britain's Foreign Minister Harold 
justice, It is an evil which cannot be indefinitely prolonged v» l | speech before San Francisco's nmon 
without breeding more evil to plague the world h on June 22. 1955. Following ore extracts from 

In Eastern Europe are nations, many with « long and proud 
record of national existence, which are in servitude. TI : 
were liberated from one despotism only to be subjected 1 i 
another, in violation of solemn international undertakin 

In Asia, there is a Chinese Communist regim hich by 
came an aggressor in Korea. for which it stands condemned 
by this United Nations. It promoted aggression in Indo-Chin : 
and has used force and the threat of force to support i 
tions in the Taiwan [Formosa H it cd lopment 
including the influence of the B Conferen ' 
that the immediate threat of war mav h ceded, l 
pras that this is so. But the situation isi T 
cannot be regarded with equanimit 

Also, we cannot forget the « of t 
known as international Commu H t | 
wide conspiracy to bring into | 
which never in any country, at t | 
by the people, and which desti tI lepend 
ence. At Caracas, at the Cara Contei 
Organization of American States found that H tivit j 
intemational Communism constituted alis i 
internal affairs of nations and wer th t 
peace and security. That threat should end 

Finally, there is the urgent problem ol 
ing burden of armaments. For many vears | Unit 
and its friends have sought to find ways | X acreta 

indate of the Charter to reduce the dives i Pa Aà ; y 
ments of the world’s human and economi | 

decade ago, the United States mad prop 
ternationalize itomc enerev, [his DIO osal wa 
United States when it was the sole possessor of th 
int inprecedented oller, if it had been icce] 
havi evented the present competitivi prodiux ' T 
these wv d I* OF awesom destructive powi But it 
rejected 

Ih tp pY d vU DSE quently followed up I» it j I 
posals i u control and regulation of armament uid 
the establishment of international organ to supervisi 
honest disas um [hes proposals, too. were vul . 
spurned. Bui Union recently indicated that it í 


: . 
might be pn jd : 
iigh D D j ‘ consid Iu iltiative which , 
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be over 200 million dollars [he terrorists are net vet at the 
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. . . Macmillan: “China trade is of benefit to us” 


end of their tether. There 


them in the jungle. They have recently turned th 
to the cities: to subverting political parties, tradi 
most serious of all—to forming Communist 


are probabh still 


This attack is against the whole Fabri 
ization; it is the greatest obstacle to the 


full self-government in Malaya, which is 


pose ol the British Government. This is re 


political leaders in Malaya, who ha 


co-operation in the campaign imainst te 


But we recognize that the “shooting 


emergency is only part of the problem 


in combating those 


cond 


"oii In 


breed, and in offering an alternative 
To this end, while continuing the stru 


ists. the Malavan Government have uni 


of economic and social measure 
And, in spite of all difficult: 
government is being taken 


been held in Singapore 


there will soon be elections whicl ll 


of el 


lature with à majority 


a 


it ed n I 


this s I kl 


1 in the Fed 


| have gone over this story ii 


think it should be kno 
Its easy to repeat « 


Wi. 
yd 


sometimes hear them still 


in our two countries 
forgotten nothing ane 
they write for or spea 
record of guiding a pe 
community of different 


I spoke about. electior 


any elections in Com 
ones when 99.7 per ct 


thy 
lea 
l 
op! 
FACH 


DL 


nunist 


$ 
0 


party: the party ol their 1 


a Jook-in under Comin 


t 
t? 


UMIST)? 


The threat to democratic freed 


in Malava faces all the 


nmt 


lesser ce grec, ORT h counts 


vou nor we want to 


unp 


rigid copy of the methods of Wi 


ples of Asia. But what 


I5 cs 


free to make their choice 


we IM { 


I 


we are determined to pre serve tor 


Perhaps in the end 
can help these countri 
standards of living. 


the | 


US 1s 


in the tr 


OF course. its true that. on cert 


ire points of difference. 


invwav, dont lets exaggerate our dm 
think they are exaggerated, Phe 
ntal but incidental; not of strate 
f principle, but of method 
| all í ent ils about C.ommunisid i 
i e at one with vou. We assess thi 
. it It nua be. very 
| j 


i with 


i 


vou to resist 


contribution 


Why Trade With Red China? 








We've Been Asked: 


HOW DRAFT LAW IS CHANGED 





e Young inen of draft age will soon find some changes 


^ 


"ul the ope ration. ol Selective Service. 


e But, despite these changes thousands of vouths 


vill still have to go into military service in much 


the an vay as in the past. 


Just what has Congress done about 


Are 


the draft? 


the Draft Act? 


\ 


there any big changes made in 


What is this new rule on induction of 


men who have been deferred? 


] i tarm ! luct 
Iit in deciding 
1 ! i th i} 
C) T rul f 
! the past 
t i 1 
wie uti TEU 


; droft liability changed for any 
other group? 


Con a man turned down for physical 
reasons still be drafted? 


Will families of inducted men still get 
benefits? 


y A 6 
, 
Wil there still be re-employment 
gants 4 
What about the doctors’ draft? 
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MURINE 


-for your eyes 


CURR 


s9995909999995s0959»5650900099»909099* 





Soothe 
your tired eyes 
wm A 2-DROP BATH of MURINE 


you close 


se y 
the and ref 


sway the tiredness 
t two drops of Murine 
-h eye. Because of its 
























rour eyes in 
resh them... 


of the 


seven 


edients, Murine blends 
with the natural fluids of 


ENT RATE 


ON CERTIFICATE ACCOUNTS IN 
MULTIPLES OF $100.00 


> Withdrawal requests 
serviced promptly. 


FIRST 


ye—and it is as gentle as a 
iine regularly 
as your eyes 





per annum 
ON SAVINGS 
paid 
quarterly 


-> Funds received by the 15th 
earn from the Ist. 


-> Save by mail... mail funds to 
Savings Dept.S 


WESTERN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Southern Nevada's Oldest 


116 N. Third St. - Las Vegas, Nevada 


Bart Lytten, President 


s«2499989999092952»409*9090999849999992*9* 






















NEWS-LINES 


WHAT YOU AS A BUSINESSMAN 


CAN and Ed CANNOT DO 


as a result of recent court 
and administrative decisions 





E. N. Johnson, President, 
Johnson Spring Company, 
always carries his 


mMmino»x 


camera 

to photograph tale 
operoting procedures fer 
custom machinery he builds, 
sharp minox pictures give 
his customers real know- 
how'' quickly. 
for your pleasure, Johason 
recommends the MINOX 
—world's tiniest precision 
comera—so light 12'5 er 
you'll olways take it clang 
fast $73.5 lens. etl speeds 
from 1/2 sec. vp te 

1/1000 sec. No FLASH 
NECESSARY FOR INSIDE 
SHOTS! the GIFT SUPREME! 


minox III-5 with rc 
thoin ond cote 13950 
for literature and your 
deoler, write Dept o 


KLING Photo Corp 
235 Fourth Av 
New York 3, N. Y 


easily! 








In Look over the uverti 
good ments E this isst : T H 
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find it ads 
advertise in “L.S 
Ww eri J 
V tH advertising 
foc their facts ¢ } 
the “magazin 
tial new iit 
















own ulverti-i 
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MAIL 





EARN 4% ON OUR PREPAID 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 


9 One of Chicago's Oldest and 
Largest Savings Assoclotions. Under 
State Government Supervision. 
Member Federal Home Loon Bank 
System. Send check or write for our 
Free Finencial Booklet. Accounts 
opened b» 15th earn from the first. 


CITY SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


Sovings Department 100 
1656 West Chicago Avenue 
Chicago 22, Illinois 
ASSETS OVER $28 MILLION... 
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tax deduction 
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ering. Power Brakes — 
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IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 







Things happening now in the housing market are important to people who plan 
to buy or build. We get this size-up from talks with Government housing ex- 
i, real estate brokers, bankers, and savings and loan officials. 






















and for homes goes on feeding the building 
2. Population shifts, rising incomes, and the longer terms and lower down 


MARKET FOR HOMES. 





yaents now permitted on Government-insured mortgages bring a steady flow of 
pective home buyers into the market. Experts generally agree the outlook is 


'enditions to continu: ullding going--not at the present rats, 


"^ 
A 
**4 
09 
, 
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it it |! high level-- 



























HOUSE PRICES. Net result, these experts tell us, is that you can make 

tans for buying or selling home with the expectation that things will be 

the market situ- 

tion is little hang fr this same time last year. Older homes in some 

sities ar low! it in prici in others the downward trend has stabilized. 
e same as a year 

in many areas has led 


irly stendy f g i while ahi " They point out that 


" ` i 1 , è T ‘oe üh i *he 
n i s/t " i » , ts * ue? mVUSES ire a. out wae 
' ' 


MONEY. | survey National Association of Real Estate Boards 
it tighter than in early spring, but 
tha eo. far! with iocality, of course. Also, individuals with 


PROGRESS THROUGH ANACONDA METALS Tu it rating. sh n 


hoice piece of property, now stand 


with wer-than-the-usual interest rates. 
The new gleam in Brass costs less! a À rit , n ting in New York, took a stand on 


, 4 yf the ik vaccine in a period when polio i 


, M 2 * ‘mina’? £o ^4 c 

ia he vaccine's benefits outweigh 
THE PROBLEM: When the manufe | t that will voke paralysis if polio virus already is 
turer fini hes up a handsome lamp liki 


| | Ae: l i v. [ K taxing this view represented--among 
Ii i wove ihe nusi Dous : i d i 
ai ario aged aires qn —2 Heal A: clation, the Academy of General Practice, the 


" polishi comes high—is often l th . 9. Fubiic Health Service. In Washington, another 
nore | the metal itsell | : vaccine’ tety, but by a divided vote of B to 5. 
THE SOLUTION: Fornbrite? is the an HH ittract 


i NERS. fou'd be Smart--if you plan to buy a room Bir-conditioner 

V HH à EIT ner ui Bra ap CAE ULH tit 
Pho | i self with revised standards for rating the cooling capacity 
Is. Maher (over) 


ege se PT, cq t ANACONDA 
















NEWS YOU CAN USE-- (Continued) 


of these appliances. They have just been agreed to by the National 

ness Bureau and the Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration Institute. 
i LJ 
The old method of labeling cooling power in terms oi 


"nv ‘Aor ei. -~p tater. ) Ler n } Like 
for very large units, the Bureau Says. But for room-size moce.s, 
1 Lage |» mara eceooling r Lity nan 
"one-half ton" or "one-half horsepower" indicate more 'ooling 
; cal ‘or measurements in BTU'$--unit3 
actually is provided. The new standards call for measuremen* 
E "er: snif ieat i n5 rive tr t le 
of heat--removed per hour. Manufacturers' specificatio : 
ob3 I nd nd also 
SOCIAL SECURITY. If Someone does odd jobs put yo use, 
i t 1 )nY him 
^. . TETEE 838 ^ m 5t | mp togot! ' r zou 
works at your place of business, you 1 in | 


his wages. 0 


in figuring the Social Security tax on n lecides t —* = 





* 
a Revenue Service. There i5 this proviso, however: The ount y x $^ =o 
P work at your home must be at least $50 in a calendar qu rter. iI * mat | 
can be ignored for Social Security tax purposes. 
' she 
CHILD CARE. A revision of one of t TUI p^ 11 | n > 
booklet "Infant Care," has been issued by t ^ i le I 
costs 15 cents at the Government Printin t S Dee 
“ad e 
BETTER LEATHER. Shoes you buy may jon nade to wea Lor s ! ^w 
water damage t etter--thanks to 4 new Leath treata ; i : " E? 
Bureau of Standards for the Navy. The treatment "p I | | — E 
chemical relative of synthetic rubber. It ine! ve » | "m | 
water absorption by half, even provides Conese e TM dd =e 
rials, the Bureau says. Original look of t! Li ne J iun 
FREEZING CHEESE. You can sw essfully st ge kind "e nae - 
home freezer tor as long a5 Six months, tne mins Lge 7 E yt2 ‘ gré ratu 
Packages must be pound size 0! maller, ough, and I z | | un 
zero or lower. Otherwise the cneese hecomes crumbi " L. l 
1 ^ , 
freeze well--5w155. P1 lont Mozzarella, L1 
Romano, Cheddar, b! ick and Port du Salut! ' - 
, senther 
WEATHER. Northern parts oi the U.S. in expect | | ^4 
—— i 1 an the Weather ;reau' T we 
to mid-July, these maps nas j the W 
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Better Busi- 


"tons" works all right 


One company after another is 
making plans to expand and re- 
equip. 

Earlier fears of overexpansion 
are evaporating. Whole indus- 
tries are lining up for 
growth. 

The resulting flow of orders for 
machines, buildings, materials 
and labor will keep business 
strong despite seasonal letups. 


new 


is finding that, after spend 
H HH tH 


tt still must spend b 
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INDUSTRY CAN'T SEEM 
TO EXPAND ENOUGH 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 






















— HERE'S ANOTHER SPARK 
FOR THE BUSINESS BOOM 
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[continued] INDUSTRY CAN'T SEEM TO GROW ENOUGH —— 


ee eee — stepping up sr King to replace to get the most out of 















Special Report 
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York Stock Exchange, asserts that indus- up additional machines to pack hltei U.S. Steel is asking for fast write-oll PP RS EE EE . . doll 
try will need to spend far more money on Up cigarettes, Underwood Corporation on about 225 Ilion hers ` Renu]. x a E An your printing 2 ar, 
expansion and improvement inthe coming making typewnters a d business | lants. Grea ; Steel Corporation * a baaki - : 1 fa [^ always remem ber ge 
decade than has been spent in the past chines, is thinking about a big ne plant king i ty | hont th T "! - pee , De 
decade. near Hartford, Conn OUO ] be Š a 
! Too many factories? Since World In some of the industries producing N : í i 7 C3 E 
War II. more than 217 billion dollars has basic materials, a special reason ! i ni [ Mr * ae ^. ^*^ 
been spent, as indicated by the chart on pansion is being voiced: Present plant Hi port, í * : 71. ^ 
page 93. From time to time, businessmen mav not be enough in case ol teth] |: Steel ( ration says that ~ , : - , 
and others have wondered: Isn't industry More steel. Steel is an exam l Í is th y 1 | i f i ~ u. 
i building more factories than will be defense problem ' t1 | | spe M ^ 
needed? Overcapacity could lead busi l'odav, steelmaking capacity is 129 Jd P = P p 
i ness to cut its spending drastically and million tons. Ni rly 5 billion l | capacity al it p a y S fE < 
i thus bring on deflation. been spent since 1945 to assu CI i i at You P ` 
That hasn't happened. Business has — mph supply of steel, The Ol l 
continued pouring money into plant nd working at close to their theoretical Cos tting al im ol ; E; to p | an 
equipment, with only slight k tups in cap ities ind still MT usi i i > 
1949 and 1953-54. Severe cuts in thi not getting metal as fast as ' hods af ast l j| 5 
investment, such as occurred in 1921, . Chis situation may ease temporarn l ; vert Lid W | t h y Q U r 
again after 1929 and yet again in 1935 not much leeway is lelt foi ! i 


have not come back to plague business — needs oi further civilian growt . 
in this postwar period. À D rin te n 
The automobile industry is one plac i 
to see what is going on. 

Investment in new plants has be 
heavy, and continues. General Motos 



















Corporation figures it has earn irked 
more than 4 billion dollars for new plant , » 
and equipment since the end of World | t p a y S 
War II. This includes a new 500-million Te 
dollar program just announced i 

Ford Motor Compans has plans to i to U S e j 
spend 635 millions, in addition to m i 
than a billion and a half spent | 
World War II. N E K O O S A 

Why all this investment hei ! ed 
are plenty of new cars to be had? "no 

Whenever auto plants are really h NEW FACTORIES KEEP GOING UP 
ming, extra shifts and Saturday — B Q N D 
required, an expensive practice beca i —— n Oaa e 
of extrahigh, overtime wage rates AT 
machine overhaul is deferred. and í ent officials More aluminum ; Power expansion 
tendency to become mor costly - 

That is one reason why th big | ta 
ducers don't fear overexpansion | 

New auto designs. Another spur t to 
Sp nding is the change in desig | n à j 
is expanding output of its V-8 engi printer tariy 
because of a trend away from the í "uggzesting the fast printing 
cylinder car, Other new equipment ? Indu | y tor V y suggesting the 
being installed by the companies id ` b » sses. And when vou sec 
gadgets catching motorists’ fancy. ; ' sce Nekoosa Bond, the 

Labor costs in general are à third in twee! etter, performs 

itive. As wages and benehts go up i * C pes, 

nother push by the new Ford the | s, reports 
d GM union contracts, laborsaving | $ 
ntomation. become mor EXI 

t |. 

Other prod s of consume! goods Det 
ut pl l } pend moult moneys lion 
i nil I ijs; We stinghouse Electric sO fal 
C rün to build i new fited pla 

l , ear Pittsburgh, for projects estimali 
MaKNgE pa tor lectronii equipment dollars the Van 
Philip Mon _ompal Ltd., is setting thesi T , a Fy Mss v P. ’ © — Neyonud Maaifeld 
I ^ © Nex 6. Nub 
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U. 


S. News & World Report 


U.N.’s Tenth Anniversary — 


IKE TELLS HOW U.S. 
WILL WORK FOR PEACE 


Looking back on 10 years of the United 
Nations, President Eisenhower sums up ils 
record and finds: some failures, but also some 
successes, And he pledges the U.S. to con- 
tinue its support of the U.N. 

Looking ahead, with a Big Four meeting 
coming up, the President sees “high hope." 
He talks of a "new kind" of peace—not a 





"mere stilling of the guns" but a "glorious 
way of life" that makes the atom man's serv- 
ant instead of his slayer 

The Big Four talks, Mr. Eisenhower says, 
can be a success if all participants are loyal 
to the principles of the United Nations 

What other world leaders say about the 
prospects for peace can be found on page 74 
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Following is full feat of President Fi enh Ww ; spe ch at 
the tenth anniversary meeting of the United Nations, San 
Francisco, June 20, 1955 


President Van Kleth 
the member nations of 


ti 


gentlemen 

Chis, my second appear | 
gives me, as Chief Execut of the | 
privilege of joining | 
date—signilicant, mi 

| am privileged to b 
Congress ol the Uniti | 
unanimously ado ted 
to all of vou her m bel 
States, our deep desir 
nations will join with u 

Later this week my close. fri 
John Foster Dulles, spe kii 
concurrence, will addr 
the foreign policy of tl | 
circumstance, it seems  fittin 
cipally in terms of m 
the United Nations and of thi 
upport of it, 

\ decade ago. in this city, in th 





the United Nations was signe 
ber Into a world, shattered nad T = : "we 
and eager for à new dawn, was | ' da e San Francisco gathering 
nization fashioned to be thi uj 
rid peace 
For this nation, I pas respectful tribute 
tenci mal couragi and wi don h Nej Va wn, grew, stands firn today in a 
IO tumultuous frequentls discourage 
CFIN bu it warding —Vvears [hat th 
tailure I ttem to solvi intematioi al dil 
Charter. none can deny. ihat tx | " h 1 — . i 
' willfully blind can tail j í | í < ¢ i nas a el | kind of 
l the United Nations the failure VETLEN } F d - ce. ‘oases to ve c UM right 
stil i é as failures into history. A id. certa ' select in full freedom the individuals who conduct that 
wit tories could not have ; vernment 
x 
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. . "We shall reject no method that holds out hope for peace” 


o 
Hence the Charter declares: An abiding faith inspired the m md 
: vised the great Charter under whici | work. We ol 
That on every nation in possession of foreign territories United States abuse that | Pew | 
there rests the responsibility to assist the peopl ; of those " s as —* | * > . ba a 
areas in the progressive development of free political < | as. E d bei. x ea hentziosl ith 
institutions so that ultimately they can validly choose foi POTD pe ae » ee AT R^ 
themselves their permanent. political status Ax | up cm 
Our long history as a republic manifests a self-imposed Wt d 
compulsion to practice these same prin iples 1 
The Charter recognizes that only those who enjoy tre ittemnpti : 
access to historical and current facts and information, and filtration 
through objective education learn to comprehend thei min any polit l 
meanings, can successfull mamtn and opel we a system tore ! 
of self-government. Our republic, likewise, maintains thal ' il 
access to knowledge and education is the right of all its ol 
citizens—and of all mankind ri 
| 
Aggression "Defies Moral Law" 
Written under the shadow of war, the Charter is strong 
in the conviction that no nation has a right to employ foi 
aggressively against any ther. To do so—or to threaten to lay | 
do so—is to defy every moral law that has guided man in hi Y 
long journey from darkness toward the light. Those who wrol 
it clearly realized that global war has come to for civili 
tion a threat of shattering destruction and a sodden existener H 
by the survivors in a dark and broken v TA | 
Likewise they recognized that the first ponsibilit T 
every nation is to provide for its own lefe: id, im pui 
suance of this responsibility, it has the ch right to ci 
itself with other like-minded peoples for the promotion i 
their common security | 
But thes who wrote thi Charte: npha | that m (d 
formation of such associations, within the f rk of tl 
United Nations, it is incumbent uy 
to inform the world by so! 
by deeds, that the sole purpose i i i ! 
gressive aims. 
We as a nation be lieve (d 
the Charter. We strive to live | 
We shall always maintain 
ognizes and constantly seeks \ 
those rich economic, int llectual 
to which his human rights entitled ! 
In our relations with all ot! 
reflect full recognition ol their soveri 
shall deal with common problems i 
Insofar as our technical, material 
permit and wherever our aid—inelud | 
ved ME GN be * M, | World's Hopes Are ‘Attainable’’ 
nue to ip others achieve í i 
levels Thereby we trust that tl 
opportunity to attain their own culh 
rations 
We shall work with all others—esy 
t organization, the United Nation 
| reasonable negotiation rity replace the 
battlefield, In this way we can m lime make unm i 
its that—even when maintained 
uH t ity the wld with their devastating 
tax unbearabl, the creative energies of men 
A H Ct in disarmament is achieved 
that i 1 Hed great powers will contribs 
United N vomoting the technical and é 
Iuctive at | portion of the resul | 
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REDS BACK AT THEIR OLD GAME 


Communists are as busy as 
ever in promoting strikes in key 
industries. Peace talk hasn't 
changed the Kremlin's real 
aims. 

Infiltration of unions goes on. 
Trouble is kicked up whenever 
possible. The goal is a foothold 
where the Soviet masters can be 
helped most. 

A look around the world 
shows what the Reds are doing 


now 


Stirring Strikes, Boring Into Unions 


ly are up te wid this is what the might sometime be brought to a stand- 
il at a nod from Moscow rulers." 
How it’s done. The Communist drive 
LONDON . being concentrated at the factory 
heinw sounded in Britai branches of the unions. Communists 
tivit af Coamunists in cem to be out to seize the day-to-day 
. st. There have been apparatus of unions, They often resort 
Communists had a hand ig to all sorts of tricks to get a party mem- 
recent moni) her or fellow traveler elected as a shop 
"- ty d tl contact manr between the 
H | wulucting a inion and its members in the plant. Non- 
tp aga d agal Communists report that a rather. high 
T th Hahi proport t of shop stewards in Britain 
| activities often ire Communist sym] ithizers. 
fuel and Communists, it seems, are careful in 
lecting the union to be infiltrated. 
Iu 1! e interested in more chaos in 
l FI l |! n z, but not in milk distribu- 
rh te into the engineer- 
led bw ( w tm espe liv aiming at war- 
lo not worry about 


Phen ten neentration on 
- m railways, because 

l lu n i the ; are where the most 
Electrical Trad gesti n be caused. Communists 
i get a foothold 

i kers in electronics plants than 

M b d | factories. They are far 

th scientists than with 


i A ‘$ Communist strategy 
[i l | Electrical Trades 
i s. Anu ne involved in the 
( tir d on page 100) 





BRITAIN'S INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 


Communists have infiltrated key unions 
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CS — 1(— |. Wabash/Road of the men | 
| “Guerrilla strikes” tie up a key industry in Britain— v. Reds use "protest" who move perishables 


| a few workers walk out, others stay on job to support them... meetings in France, Germany 


Assets over $6,500,000 
Send your check 
today! Or, write for 
free details. 


F j SILVER STATE SAVINGS" 


& Loan Association 


— — M — 


Some of the Umor l IU ` bx * d SINGAF RI PARIS 


| 
- n | r | " ke ii id lustries. Si fe 
— 22 | newspaper walkout This union has eries " a Í n in 05 ER ef ä 
| 2260 000 met ibers. Its lead: » CU £ il! [| { u i : Mj y lal | > = ul ` In Uii s I I1 t 
Send A Copy | strikes in new «papers, me atomic plants í " ‘ Colon Hy, l - ( d | 
| or nearly anything tha! involves electri | | : vehic! do imei | th protes ^ 
construction aftra ns th ith them | 
| 


| To Your Friends "Some f the union leaders 
.. WITHOUT CHARGE | des. These walkouts are called at rhe Communists have Deen ang ayes EE 



























strategic centers } it 
m om m oe ee | few member [s called’ out ! ; 
i struction is halted, Meanwhil 
U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT i | , i3 
D ihe IE > Emun l Hcu | 
24th & N Streets, N.W. 1 du : — i " i | | 
Washington 7, D.C. i Ee l pp ee i 
pu tit I | hot 
Please send a free copy of p, "March for your money." | Uos ! Fi 
"U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT'' i trical Trades Unian í teat 
with my compliments to the persons g | 
listed below: à 
[] If possible, send the July i, E 
1955, issue. i — — d^ 
Di m 
To i | 
E] 
Address i L 
nj l 
City ia Z State 1 1 
4 
e 9 9 4 f i 
- rom grove via Wabash to market 
To.. 1 i 
or, how to get your product to market on time 
ress E] 
City ; pò 6 Z State 1 if i - 
] f care of fresh fru 
s i Wabash last SHIPPERS! 
. sons Look at the advantages of 
To... " ach Wabash on bighcipesd Wabash "HOT SHOT” Freight 
UN d schedul Jing 
"s 4 3 d | Y. “Be deer Ma Heart of America, 
Address t ti | "e ony iroad member of both 
A Ish maim the Eastern ond Western carrier 
City RE ; Z State n ' i E ps 
— i NGAP à 2. Connect ons with 64 major rail- 
| ads Coordinated schedules c! 
' ! 8 interchange points, 
9... 
- | 3. A Diesel - powered trains, 
Address ' - | 4. Superior car service to shippers. 
| ; | | 5. Fast "HOT SHOT” schedules to 
City | | A z * | à mf C | and through the major Gotewo,y 
- | terminals or by-passing them 
— | altogelher — as you wish. 
| 6. Modern yards designed for faster 
ü ! oy | assembly of trains and more orderly 
- " 1 affic flow. 
Address = EM ve “4 
1 ofthe pa HOT SHOT” FREIGHT 
Z State à we 
ü \ 
— — ———— 
4 ploites ‘ 
p| we 
y the wall 
5 | wildeat strike p Y 
| " " 
{| charged to Communis P. A. SPIEGELBERG, \ 
trike of truck drives Freight Traffic Mgr., St. Lovis 1, Mo. b e : * 











Trend of American Business , 
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) Nashington, D. C. 


Demand for money on credit in the months ahead is going to be immense. 

U. S. Treasury must borrow substantial sums to meet its obligations. ° 
Business firms want large amounts to finance enlarged expansion programs. 

Inventory building on borrowed money i5 expected to Show up again. 


Mortgng: money wi 


L be eagerly sought by home buyers and builders. 
Individuals very likely will try to increase their installment buying. 


State and local governments want billions for public improvements. 


Nearly everywhere you look you can find a need, or at least a demand, for 


zore money. That is a characteristic of a boom. 


This demand for credit poses a tough problem for the country’s money man- 
werS--members of the Federal Reserve Board. Their task is to keep the boom 
healthy but to prevent excesses. Too much credit can lead to excess. But not 

‘ugh credit can puncture a boom. 


To give you an idea of the soaring demand for money at this time: 
Loans to business by commercial banks rose by 1 billion dollars in the 
irst five months of the year. Last year's loan trend was down. 

Business loans by banks that report weekly to the Federal Reserve rose 732 


million dollars for the week ended June 15. For the corresponding week a year 


Nenrly all kind f businesses increased their bank loans in the June 15 
* 


[| 
| geek--man turers, hants, sales-finance companies. 
| jtilities boosted bo: wings t 162 millions--biggest gain for any single 
| seek sin ! tarted t e kept in 1951. 
| lee-finance pani ided 181 millions to borrowings, the second 
| d d li . t gn t gaits 'ord. 1 bably reflects the boom in consumer credit. 
Tall, coo an e icidus Ag i { 2 wing was done to meet tax payments due June 15. 
t t y ! ! t tax iot iunt Io il of it. 
What is so restoring on a sultry 
noon as the refreshing pick-uj you [n , ! f t T4 t | Federal Reserve policy of restraint. 
vet from an ice-cold soft drink? And N : traint, fact, = ww racticed for some time now by the money 
morc people evcr©ry day are discover- , l , 4 ma } i eux peserve 5--the base for ail 
ing that their favorice flavor in cans T 131 TE” | ef timi 
is better than ever. Cans are so handy | f is, however, bably will require Federal Reserve 
They chill quickly, and take such à l . ! the ed1! newnat in th period ahead. 
26. EE ec Sue Hé: ay ' , l ta ! t ! ird will move cautiously in this direction. 
Er ! B of all, che beverages ire Bur 


delicii ne f | 4 f ) Vou ca [ | D i r ` á LI cost more to borrow--interest rates 
i ' Í Í : nect ! i 1) ) T A Pra 
La E ye i many SOIL drinks buy » AWS i ' t OADO. Led, next autumn. Op wove! nment 
l ' ' K t too easy to borrow. The feeling is 
aman thon n't need stimulation from credit injections. 
11 
BETHLEHEM STEEL EN (over) 


ne AAAILA NO. I i 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Credit growth gives about the only hint, right now, of any excess. 
Consumer prices continue to show remarkable stability. In May, the 
official price index was 114.2 per cent of the 1947-49 average, same as April. 

It has been between 114 and 115 for about three years. 

Food prices slipped a bit during the month because of decreases for eggs, 
beef, poultry. Fresh fruits and pork prices advanced. 

Rents edged upward, but only because of increases in a few cities. 

Increases also were noted for public transportation, clothing, medical 
care, gas and electric bills, and in a few beauty and barber Shops. 

On the whole, people's living costs are neither rising nor falling. The 
autumn catalogue of a large mail-order house posts a few Lower prices, Ratner 
sharp decreases are noted in television Sets and refrigerators. 


Factor workers, meanwhile, are pusning their pay nigher. 

Average take-home pay in May rose to an ali-tim igh of $70.12 a week. 
That was a gain of $1 a week over April, and $5.94 a week over a year ago. 

Pay increase resulted chiefly from a half-hour rise in work week. 

Further wage raises are to come as more union settlements are made in ma) 
industries. These will spread gradually. 

Buying power of the average factory worker's family now is 7.29 p nt 
above a year ago. That's one explanation of ti boom's basic strength. 


Wholesale prices, however, show signs of edging upward. 





Steel-price rise of $4.50 a ton, on the average, is being predicted in ti 
industry as a result of a wage rise. 

Higher prices for steel will not add mu to the cost of ich it 
automobiles, houses or appliances. But wages ti! teel and auto indust ot 
to set a pattern for industry a i whole. 

Higher costs resulting from high wages will tend t ish up prices. 

It's a question, though, whether the boost li t 4 t i 
retail to any great extent. competitio: inti i ! 
not being fully employed in many areas. hat tends to keep p 

Industrial expansion, booming thougn it 1 t ‘ 
overreaching itself. That‘ the conclusi ! t 
Products Institute after an analysis of capital-go 

Installations of plant and equipment al t ‘ 
growth trend in relation to total private output. in ot A 
activity is to expand in years ahead, piant and equipment wii 

The Institute calculates that over the next 
and the machinery to go into plants, wii t 
industrial expansion probably can be Soundiy Su 
could be a stout prop for high business activity in 

Some basic industries also may need to expand 

Nickel is scarce now and Government 15 diverting 4 


ordered for the national stockpile. 
Aluminum diversion of 200 million pounds stil 


‘any — E 1 " 22 fs s 
Copper also has been diverted recently to sat 
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WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS: 
CAN SAVINGS BE MADE? 


A new report on defense planning, from 
the Hoover Commission, makes these points: 
€ Defense spending takes one seventh of 
U. S income, 60 per cent of the federal budget. 


® Buying is unplanned, often wasteful. 


@ Organizational changes are needed to 
strengthen the Defense Department, cut costs. 





Following are extracts from “Business Organization of the 


Department of Defense—A Report to the Congress" by 
the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, released June 27, 1955 


This committee has studied th 
ment of the Department of Defen 
tion to support or "business-ty [x 

'The most obvious opportunity t 


cost of Government is in the Depart 
has three-fourths of the Govern 
60 percent of its total budget. The 
needed in the defense etfort, togeti 
constitute the major cost of i | 


The Department of Def 
which make it unlike an 
free world. 

It is, by any yardstick of me 
tion. Ws expenditures consume 
come, The Department emp j 


— —— — 
— — — 


more than twice the manpower of tl 


of the Nation combined, and is 7 pei 


labor force, including military pe 
p rsonal, approximate S ] 40,000,000 
value of all privately owned land 
activities are spread throughout the 


and exti nd abroad to 52 othe r country 


The activities of the De partmcni 
wider range than those of any oth 
it have « ounterparts of almost even 
enterprise found in the civilian e 


1 : 
nuch vaster scale than those i ine 


ectclition th 
n 1l 


mization imc? mant 


paying part ular atten 


IS Gi 


it has the task of recruiti iE, 


" 
combat operatio 
i WON 


CIVH 


at task VW hich 


Hl 


rvival is at stake ost Cann 


primary factor. L ie words of a prominent fag oth 


not hired primarily to sex how 


Can ' ire hired primarih IO si 
eno i t í re sponsibilities 
An A | i $ Deten ud dong the «Hin 
í xpect respon ible military per 
f 
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The Hoover team, headed by Charles R 
Hook, chairman of Armco Steel Corporation, 
calls for two main changes: 


® A separate Supply Administration to buy 
civilian-type goods for all services. 


® A new Assistant Secretary of Defense to 
plan and supervise buying programs. 


Primary Obstacles 
More Effective Management 
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, » ». "Recommended: a Defense Supply and Service Administration” 


tial leg irtments difer simil nth in mature and scope—a 
hici mpli à eordination and understanding 
between. each. department and the Office of the Secretary ol 
Deten ml among the departments themselves 
f d ` | 1 ! ] uppoo Teh) 
f leari l | bet nu H | military and 
1 I 
f I k ! fe | i 
I ! I 
( hor b 
i f 1 
[| 6 , 
[| Í J 
J í ' 
I if 
J 
Let 
. tation 
FII 
I 
i i 
n i 
i 
* a = 
Program for Improving 
Supply Activities 
1 | , 


T e o 
In addition to its other advantages a common supply and 
service agency would provide a supply system more quickly 
expandable in wartime without need of drastic reorganization, 
remove commercial-tvpe operations from the military depart- 
ments and thereby free professional military personnel of un- 
necessary administrative burdens 
Recommendation 
Congr should enact legislation establishing a separate 
civilian-managed agency, reporting to the Secretary of De 
tense, to minister common supph and service activities. 
à as 
Materiel procure d bv the military dé partments 15 divided 
into two broad classthcations 


Military hard goods which comprise the weapons of 
w. aircraft, ships, tanks, guns, ammunition, spares, 
mponentls ind other militar -type items Expenditures 


lor this chissiheation ot items in t} hs | vear 1955 are 
estimated to be 512.500.000.000, or more than 15 per- 
t of total DOD pi vement expenditures. 


Comme! lype i only used among the de- 
partments an | readily foi | in th civilian economy. 
Examples are | f thing, mec land dental supplies, 
fne! | lubricants, hardware. household-and-office-type 

ind equipment srcial automobiles, and 

] la TT p [ i s for this classification 

acad in Thom i , 155 are estimated at $4,000,- 
I FTH I 
fal mone i 11 I ted to assume supply 
XV : 


Lems inc services 


Organization for a Separate 
Supply and Service Agency 


I [ l proposed agency be known as 
D ^ d Service Administration. . [he 

i ! i ill have status of an additional operat- 
| the Department of Detense, subject to policy direc- 

l tion by the Ollice of the Secretary of Defense 


partments. Its head 
MU nistrator, and he should be 4 
sta. ot the Administration should 


support specialists, including 


! H ver, the initial organiza- 
ing necessary personnel and 
1 = 
2 ? e 
l u the proposed Detense 


> \ s ultimately may encompass 
l ut 150.000 empl nees with PR 
ze ol SO ODO 000,000 te S8 000: 000 0090 
S tely 20 percent ot the defense In lact) 
4 5 e basis can be initiated within a period 


wd ( HETCSS should kee p the progress ot 


\ sii : cuntinuing scrutiny te present t 

i must i be recognized that the proposed Admin 
vill no Ure all rt the wast and metho my) th the 

My s\ Steg ti commie wishes to rmpliasize 
i n i j of the vital ste ps required Between 50 
d ' percent ob procurement expenditures probably will 
wavs remain in. the three military departments Thus, the 


ther fundamental improvements which have been pro- 


i 


i 
posi in task forci reports sh »ukl he VIROS Mired under 


he watti ful eve ot Congress 
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row in market value to 815.827. for a 


| WHERE STOCK PRICES ARE UP MOST EcL. cde 


mnpan "me investment pro-- 


| ram no finds his outlay of $6.020 is BIGGEST GAINERS 























- “- 2s wth 8517,992-nearly three times what 
Rubber, Aircraft, Iron and Steel, Television >  ;' | IN THE BULL MARKET 
Vd thie pct onn ho wsi | thy same 
lea " I thlelóm Steel ( nMore tton 
| Fortunes, many of them, are " spot pe — ft " "a ( tu i 4 pe d * IW can. boast of an investment that cost S $100 Invested im Is Worth . 
n : ^s shares, aken as group nave M tiv n^ E Tr ul i| th B a et e 
being banked by individuals who  hisgest rise. IF yon had invested $100 th hares | vy n 4n. 16 vig Bal ^ These Industries This Much 
put their savings into common ^ rubber shares in 1949 — mid — tieu vorth a total ol RP ET GRAY heu cond aad In 1949 — Today — 
stocks a few years ago. uode Dg se tmo Maie oo" l p hat Hl ere at the time oP i - 
A Or. sa vou put Ssi (HM) into h ol ‘ ti ont $ 90 
Some speculative issues have the five leading gainers into rubber, ai s 9, you : —— a oleae Rubber eS o 656. 
had spectacular gains in price. d Your: rr ten Joyas a rm R- — pin ae tine-making department Aircraft manufacturing — $616.30 
ioco buyers of those have fared id pe soki todav for ds a ae aee cce | — non — — $440.50 
well. $25 000 dg" p - ö— — — —— — — 
ease tead Television $403.00 
Even more individuals, though, Lets assum —S | | l : r — ——— — —$382.50 50 
r you iVviniw IDIO om i ti 1 : i ; n » 
have made small fortunes with- Pari Railroads $34 . 
out ever taking their eyes off a a Electrical equipment = 5347.10 
well-known corporations. ith t à; Paper $341.50 
M i ; — 
< oi $331.50 
At this stage in the longest bull mar- - , ; - — 
ket in history, questions are being l 21 l , | Office equipment — $31 5.90 
| raised about how much longer stock "T Air transport $313.90 
prices can go on rising com) ` "T —— — 
| For six vears, with only a brief inter- he NUS Chemicals 4p m $288.00 
puut in, TOS ie a Je Building materials $281.70 
| been climbing persistently. In that r1 — ior Em ——— 
| period, shares of a good many corpor Distillers $240.80 
tions have multiplied 6, 5, even 10 ————— — 
| times in market value. i Installment financing - $224.50 
| The average industrial stock, as shi Auto manufacturing $21 2.60 
in the Dow-Jones index, has gone ài Be 
| 169.9 per cent in that six Dry-goods chains $210.40 
| This means that. on the averad Í ' > : —————— —H DÀ 
f vestment of $10.000 in stock in 194 " Machinery = $209.20 
| worth $26,990 today Auto equipment $206.30 
| Many. investors have dane far bett ini 
| than that—though, of course. others with Nonferrous metals $202.20 





less happy selections have failed to INVESTOR WITH A G i Retail merchandising $200.20 


match the average. ES — — P á«('à — 


Now, for the individual trying to de- Ow TONG ww V tos | Railway equipment $197.60 
cide whether to get into the market -— 


or out the question arises: Are there od ^ >. VA Grocery chains — — $191.10 
^ Stack issues 


till fortunes to be made in stocks i : i l ee a * 
What's happened. As you can se instal ' 


from a glance at the chart on page 109 ur. og i | The blue chips Food and beverages manufacturing $188.00 


fortum certainly hav e been made i i ; B 
anks $ 80 
this bull market—at least on papel Phat | " | $174.80 74. 
Pen Farm equipment $162.80 


part of the buovanev that shows up m I LX -———————— 


busine industry, in trade, in spending | hes l urs l i Packing : $162.80 
0 vacations and the like ment | , Motion pictures $160.80 


Thousands of individuals are watch thi rage = 


ing th arket quotations these davs that few | à | Textiles , $129.80 





— — een I 


& 1 M b 
fact alone h« lps to account for a largi 








| telling themselves how well off the Where gains are biggest! : - — J— 1 

noui. Me o PROP ti | Drugs manufacturing $124.10 
AT copie Gon t always op to remem- Investo: : : md — — 
bet u t prolits on I ire not prohts careful] bit í l Tobacco $ 97.50 
m the pocket. Still, these gains are real averages, 1 j -————— — — 
as long as t] turned into sash price rises that | * Based on average price changes in each industry. 

The chart s! that the size of ones maky 

tock-mark prol even papei profits In 1949 lon 

dep Hi Vest isdom, oi would have b 
luck, in selectin three corpi 
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PLUS & MINUS 


| 
| 
| 
| Latest Indícators of Busíness Actívíty 
| 
| 


A fast upturn in business spending for cluding those on used-car lots. is well indi 
new plant and equipment is provid above a million 
ing a strong bulwark against any de Strong retail demand for cars 
flationary forces that may appear in unted on to clear awa izab u Railroads 
the economy in coming months, of the inventory by autumn. when 195 

, New orders for machine tools rosc in models will be rolling off assemb! 

May to their highest in 21 months. lines lo help dealers move 15955 

Freight cars ordered by railroads in- 
creased to 3,041 in May, nearly three 
times as many as à year ago. Scaring Inventory of New Autos— Other applicants 


Construction for business firms is run 
ning far above last year. Officials esti 


mate this years gain over last will 
be 44 per cent for stores, restaurant: 800.000 "Neve ign <7 Financing 
] and garages, 12 per cent for war 
houses, offices and loft buildings. I: 700 000 
dustrial construction, just turning up 
is slated for an 8 per cent gain 600,090 
Planned expenditures lor new plant 500,000 
and equipment, reported recently 
come to a rate of 25.8 billions pet 400,000 
year in the third quarter of this yeas 
12 per cent above the rate of actual 300 000 The securities 
expenditures in the first quarter 
The auto industry is still expandin; — 
| General Motors Corporation has just 190.000 
announced a 500-million-dollar pro Business activity 
gram, to be completed by the end of j 
j SER S E : KTMAM1I1)A NDJ FMAM 
f 1956. In April, the Ford Motor Com ' First Doy af Garh Math 
| pany gave notice that it uld spend 1934 "953 
an additional 625 million on : 
plant and equipment over a thi 
vear period. Chrysler Corporati: models, manufact Prices 
early this vear announced plan to prod n about a for 
| build à new plant that would add 40 September period, And 
| per cent to its capacity ti t it cleales 
Large inventories ol autos do not shal | bonu h ea The cost of living 
| the confidence of auto manufactur Fast amortization ol 
As the top chart shows, dealers lated U.S. defense is be The rise 
| of new cars soared to a record hig! b 
on June  1—totaling — 540,000, a Steel-ingo! producers are a 
estimated by Automotive News. Mor ing fas te-of OI 
over, the inventory of used cars, in I 
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Stocks Rise From Record Low 
To Record High in Seven Months 
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peddling them. 

working on all kinds of ideas to make it 
to buy these securities. 

better to invest prívately overseas than to 


investo rs 


idividual 


tax gimmick--wa! capital-gains tax--is what attracts 


v* 


[a 





hc 


ot wed 





YORK * WASHINGTON 





so much interest on Wall Street 


programs. That sounds good but 


investors. 


ittraction of the American-sponsored 
year and also of the similar 


out-of-the-way spots. 


investor can See the advantages 


pe has recently been buying 


European stock markets. 


iy of foreign securities. He 


ustes * 

té 1 the FOA against expro- 
! investment groups to give 
taining foreign securities. 


156 in Sew York are doing a lot 


| ' "y i a 2d m 
tt s worth watching. 





increasing willingness to 


articipations" in foreign loans 


arance firm takes a piece 


ut the World Bank's guarantee. 


30 reached a record total of 


opened up. U.S. Senate last 


in a new lending organisation. 





BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


The International Finance Corporation, a proposed affiliate of the World 
Bank, will participate jointly with private investors in development loans 





mainly in underdeveloped countries. Such loans will not be guaranteed by the 
government of the receiving country, as World Bank loans must be. 

The U.S. is to put up about 35 million dollars of a revolving fund of 100 
million for the IFC. A large number of other member countries in the World Bank 
have also indicated they would join the IFC. 

This will be a new type of venture, commingling public and private inve 
ment funds in approved projects. The idea has been kicked around for several 
years. It was resuscitated last November by Secretary of the Treasury George M. 





Humphrey to appease the demands of the Latin Americans for mo: inv ient funda. 


>> Five big American banks are setting up à private odit izoncy t 
medium-term loans for U.S. exporters of capital goods. 


The American Overseas Finance Corporation--wit 'apital of pilli 











dollars already subscribed by the five banks and m 'omog--wi " 


by U.S. exporters trying to meet competition f: t 
whose governments offer export credit on special t 
The Export-Import Bank has been actively 
U.S. But EXIM officials are glad to si the A to t 
operation should lighten the Load on the EXIM 
The more exporter credit is available t! 
means, the further the EXIM Bank can spread it t t 
| tees. EXIM funds are intended to Supplement and 
In addition to ordinary export credits ! t ' 
EXIM Bank since last November has stood idy t ! 
exporters of capital goods. [hi new im F l i} 
exporters have made sales on nstall t p at ! 
| t+ Li ' 





program, the EXIM Bank on May 
| of 128 million dollar 


Activity by both private bank nd tl tI 


indicates increasing interest by U.S. firms in world "-- Will Detroit’ deliver 600040040 Ut rS this vear ? 


>> U.S. imports haven't changed g tl 
travel, increasing steadily year aft year to n l 
| ^ How about the niceties of a new dashboard design; the 
l i ı wrap-around windshield; the rich, 
Foreign travel will ea ibout 1. Liion rt TP irm textures of fabric and leather? Where else can they 

— — | i | afi Tt ; . 

t ' , , . en au y vivid effectiveness as in the color pages of a 
Š ar a | ; 24 ' ` tOO zineering features ... the economies 
retor; the construction of a new V-8; the 


Last year, expenditure fort ye] nes T l T 
f i Cu ‘iT ' diti nina system . 


this, 960 million was spent in foreign countries. For ; 
E lation Vid, happily: A picture in a magazine is permanent, 


source of dollars for 


this year, according 


and airlines picked up 186 miliion in fares; U.S. / ot Meets there to be pondered, passed around. picked 
American travelers spend mor e i , | . lerred to, again and again 

--about half the total outlay i in those countri : " J n 7 — pH ut — heart er Louisville - of 

l | 1T Dearing turn out a million magazines every day. 

But Europe and the Mediterranean are t | We do this with high craftsmanship, a fair profit and the 

wwe ia satisfaction of being on stage while a great drama is being 


ast year, a third of the total foreign-t jel - , 
420,000 American tourists were in Europ ' 4. | "ev" : 
considerably larger this year. i 0 car na * 4Y 3 »{{- |) ae 3 y 

On overseas trips, two thirds of the Am nt ts ] l Uu zines. dee the aW C al ng 
air. Bach year a higher proportion flies. sada 4 i i rror—thħanks to Printing Company, Louisville. Kentucky 4 
1 membe: of "the Fawcett family” — 


passengers nas also risen steadily, particularl: 
PRODUCING A MILLION MAGAZINES A DAY 








ail E iHi t! 4 i 
— * e . . . Edgar: "Religion to my father and mother was a way of life; they lived 
The Sto ry of — quee ar it. . . They were neighbors in the true sense of the word" 
IKE «i hi fen Commaodments—well, he was good. Ans Arthur recalls: “We got down on our knees while Father \ 
an is On Ma In ! i nol d. Thi the difference then prayed 
Ps, | D j Life "Father and Mother both quoted freely from the Bible,” 
| 15 ) wu Edgar add Kel fati | mother was avs Milton They were really their own concordances. 
4 BROTH ERS —* LL ! | the brotherhood Nothing humiliated th much as to have to use the 
t Abil ue sen ictual concordance to look up a scriptural reference, because 
| nd. l | | : ten up in they knew the Bible from the beginning to the end—forwards 
[Continued from page 52] P Idle ol h hen it was ind backwards—Mother, 1 think, a little better than Dad. 
H f » the She once memorized 1365 4 s in six months, according to 
| I] " the records of her home church at Mount Sidney, Virginia." 
Í ! Ihe basic precept of Davids and Ida's religion was the 
i fatherhood of God and thi mship £ man; the dignity of 
outside the state of Kansa T} October 14. 1890 to win, the independence and equality of man. Their job, as 
By now David was twenty-s ld th T J thy w it, was i itabi firmly in their sons at same 
three children under fowm f: aai ae ig Games and Pranks in Abilene ' which guided t] 3 With d Me 
family to take care of on thi | h i he i l h Ji " uid | wed 
road shop ' Outside t tl d ly religi ture, trained into him 
Certainly letters went bac) | forth Denison ul hat kind « man was David J. Eisenhower? 
and Dickinson County. K il | ' M Harger \bilene Reflect i le gives the bare 
have sensed, even if it ni i | 
too easy in Texas. David t iber 
had taken a big liking to D l th t ti 
had known him A 
| "In 1589 I was tin ! H bet JE T f —— 
| which was then building big plant. be t ul — 
| road at the edge of Abik M M | | i 
l one of the biggest and i I d 
inson County, and it s vec | OF ; R 
i Brethren. I had heard that D | mal 
| pay as a railroad man in Di ; 
liked things mechanical lI t i ! 
| as a mechanic-engineec: t D pted 
although his starting | e 
| month. This was not J 
| but he liked the idea ol 
him,” » 
| So in. 1891. David li ^" 
| three suns, David was back ii ! 1 A 
ren he had known all his lif i no y ans 
the sect settled around th } ⸗ 
of that religion (whieh a By 
the period of the vears in Ti 
brother Ira, like his father 
lhe tenets of this little Me L| 
T the mene in the li 
howers, It was the verv coi ^ f 
ster. 
Earl savs, looking back oi 
place to v "ship where the co 
hate when Dad and Mothe 
hat is called the Bible Studi | 
e had something to 
i Mother plaved the p H 
Lans nd h te 
I truh pra i 
" rh 
j bears d | 
| he Si i 
On As tour l Hi 
Hoo 1. ] Leal i 
s [BAI NE-UP— ABILENE, 1925 
| N guards; Earl, tackle; lda, quarterback 
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. . Earl: "I was with the President when he made six major decisions 
in half an hour. On a good day in Abilene, my mother would make 
one a minute” 


. . . According to Milton, his father's mind resembled Dwight's 'be- 
cause if was completely logical’ ” 


| 








bones of his business activities. reciting how he climbed uj than have an T | ha hil T" nical of ers him is Major John, the President's son. "L was always banker, and Major Joho Eisenhower, Ida's grandson, Arthur 
ward from the lowly job in the Bell. Springs Creamery it him: and eu when | was in sch Irving to learn a couple of recalls that in her old age, when she and he made a trip to 
1916—alter twenty five years of hard, m inual toil six davs à mor uhat ` he [| uudlfathus Cerman Washington in army plane was placed at their disposal. 
week for long hours. “Mr. Eisenhower was one of th om Milton dis Los ' H j — he stari I his was long before Dwight became a general—let alone the 
munity's most respected citizens, and was active in busines father is ton - i wmi l vet him to President of the United States. It was a plane with an open 
until 1931, when he retired,” the newspaper said in David's vuys a twinkle in ' ' it l M ve almost cockpit. Dwight Eisenhower s mother climbed into it gaily, 
obituary. His working career, then, lasted forty-six vears most bla N » him a had a parachute strapped to ber, and flew over the cits of 
He lived in retirement for another nine that whi : low 4l H nd that Washington with gusto. 
' w, i LH pl t! H i to The Presidents son. who visited * podma E er 
: - . tud | him old age says, “I can remember her Himming. SNe had it 
Strong Belief in Savings \ | hil "int happy disposition. Every evening she would go into the room 
“In 1916," the new spaper says, “he becam wineer foi Qm ze 1 1 i where she had her piano and play a hymn or two.” 
the gas plant of the United Co panies and later local mas ‘ i | v M D | Their own unfinished college education led both David 
ager of the plant. Before his retiremen , he served as chai: j | i j Hs l id ida to set much store on higher education for their sons. 
man for the employee's benefit and saving plan of ti ' ' David, indeed, regretting his own lack of a university. edu- 
United Companies.” Fili f id | i ition, took courses with the International Correspondence 
Under this savings plan for the en ployer he newspaper bau | School in Scranton, Pennsylvania, which gave him a diploma 
said, “Each employee was required to save 10% of hi irn (uil Í engineering in 1904. The framed diploma is still on the 
ings and invest the same in bonds, a home, or souned ! i i i il of the home in which the Eisenhower boys grew up 
"Mr. Eisenhower checked the 800 emplo to it r All the boys agree that neither David nor Ida tried to im- 
that they made monthly reports of their savings and advi I Bh | their views on educati pon them. Milton phrased 
them on investments. He believed strongly in ng uu tl education technique in tl 
| preached it to the employees at stated meetir When t Rih! Ale We were all taught how to work and we were taught to 
depression came the « npani like othes ullercd T | thorough in working. IF we didnt do a task right the 
siderably, but the employ had their investmer pte t time, we bad to do it over again until it was well done 
date and appreciated Mr. Eisen! I interest in thes | We were taught how te sti All of us were taught to 
matters {| * 5 i ubl | aim sure that r parents went on the 
| Arthur, his banker son, relates a fe thin i bout Da | "A Wonderful Pair tha! i kam to be 1 [* M sible i nhy by curry ing 
i personality. “The most outstanding trait about Fat utl | David I i ' bility. And thus. we had to ry responsibility when 
said, "was his steadiness of habits cl h j u 
| strong conviction on what was right and | i Pi lont mterp nark taught to be respon- 
him really angry except when he had to ad r punisi an that directed to be, Mother and Father 
| ment—he was very mild tempered. | h ! Rel on vx. BE uite adept ' lerm psychologist calls ‘in- 
| Dr overcome by. anv emotion. H , eligion vs iscouragement g 
i humor. [All the other sons disacr H | 5 Yo | ul lortitud | tolerance that Father 
| poked fun at anyone or anythi H | | Mother had to hm th six boys, all of whom were 
He never talked to me about his ows zi if À | healt ischi . nd constanth getting into 
| "He had no use for alcohol. He didn't H | an s u : deeply, just as other parents 
much opposed to races, and | i hysical | moral well-being of their children. 
Asked what his father’s recreati Art! M M l t£ laid do ertain basic rules. they believed from 
was his recreation.” man t supervisión. SO they sultered on 
Edgar, looking back. said his 4 sin silence—a faot which I really didn't ap- 
voice was a mellow, soft, guttural : í i ! s later 
his throat." 
Milton remembers his fathi . 
rnai e Cub mG of cS | Education by Example 
ppreciated personal friendships abo: \ arees with Mikon that neither parent tried to force 
his religious beliefs. He was well read. H parental opinions. The education was 
ti mng of a sehohu Above all in ! ux persuas Father didnt try to force his 
f M s at all, savs Arthur. “Neither did Mother 
| remember one incident that sh t ! i e Was no pressure put On us by om 
ind I went to « hureh one da we this ca r or that. Of course, there wen 4 
t! tower; | understood from m Mother might suv. “Karl L think vou wind make 
nission to do this lhe re ison thi pigi i Uiw b t havi the preseuce ammu d à sick person; 
Š er i Cause ul l id broker M indo: I the Di rool At it, But she NEVET said "Earl, you are Bing 
| t We eon some pigeons ; M | doctor. | never heard Dad tell anybody that he f d 
ne, Í ) igeons as a hobby. After nething. | am sure Milton was never told te study 
AT rch charged that we h ism. Certainly no one told me to be an t (Civit 
| ! wad I told n lathes d | koow that Moth hoped une of us would be a doctor 
| i questi Wout it tid for tl but she never expressed a hope in imperative forms. 
d the hl undersi in D [he reason Father and Mother did mt tty to t& il their 
— j | pur of the n ' \rthur, th «ons what they should do with their hives,” Miton told me. 
eu ! | icular incidi 
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we didn't know it then" 


"is that Father remembered most vividly how his father tried 
to persuade him to be a farmer when he basically didn't want 
to be a farmer. Father therefore had the conviction that it 
wasnt the thing to do. Now, it does happen that one of mm 
brothers, Earl, is a graduate in engineering from the Univer 
sity of Washington; but I am quite certain this was net an 
influence brought to bear on him by my father, even though 
Father himself studied engineering and admired the prof 
sion." 

Ear] summed up the family precepts as follo 

“We were taught right from wrong. We mere taught also 
that when you work, you work; and when you play. you play 
You don't mix them: you can't mix them and do a gond 
job. x 

"The word ‘hate’ Was never mentioned d im our famih Earl 
says. OF course we were taught to hate evil. But vou neve: 


hated people, You might get angry with them ou miht 
think they were wrong; vou might pit them: but vou never 
hated. them. 

"| also remember that Mother said No mattei hat von 
do, be sure that you have trained vour hands, so that vou can 
have the satisfaction of doing something physicalh 


All the Eisenhower brothers agree that their education 
came from their parents. Edgar, the lawyer, phrases it thi 
wav: 

"The fortunate thing for us boss is that Father and Mother 
complemented one another, Mother had the fire; Mother had 
the ambition. Mother had the personality. She had the j 
She had a song in her heart 

"Dad was the anchor. He the o ho kept 
body's feet on the ground. As I look | ealize Dad 
had a quiet influence on us that didnt ri mize until 
we got older and began t 
sibilities of life. 

It remained for the third brother, Dwight. the President 
to broadcast to the natioi ummat ot t £ 
David and Ida taught him and his brothers. and to link th 
lessons with his own suggested wav ! | it 
lems of the current era. At the laving of mersi Í 
the Eisenhower Museum in Abilene. M i | the ] 
dent said 

| want to call attention t | i 
to—at least as my brothers and T devout! 
extraordinary virtues of our parents. | 

lieved the admonition “the f Al 

of all wisdom. Their Bibles w li i i! 

in their lives. There was nothd 

FVhey believed in it with a ha 

that all would be well if a man 


Chapter 3 


CHILDHOOD IN ABILENE 


| 1900, t! im of the century, there were « a H 
hower 1) ow thirty seven vears old, was the | 
of si h i till mechanical Enne 
creamer Iti f even when he left there in 1912 
only j H i i nih al bo: 5 Arti LU i 





... Dwight: "We were very poor, but the glory of America is that 


. New 


& World Report 


membe 
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real t] 
strugy 
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tst 


Quietness on Sunday 





... Earl: "When Arthur and then Dwight left home, Dad's dollars went 
further. So Dad added to the house" 


w violent 


the 5 whi h 


Bleeding 











iacent to the barn on the east, and the ‘outside plumbing’ 
stood near by. We kept a cow, a horse, chickens, and, occa- 
sionally, ps 

The ground area was approximately three acres. About 
half an acre was in garde n, planted to such things as peas. 
beans, cadishes, lettuce, celery, tomatoes, cucumbers, onions, 
“rapes, peaches, and other small vegetables and fruit. The 
larwer area outside of the garden fence was devoted to sweet 
com, field corn and kaffir com. or Indian maize. as it was 
called. Later, the larger part of this outside field was planted 
to alfalfa, and fruit trees were planted in the remainder of 
the ground, The place was completely surrounded by ma- 
ple trees. Years later these were ! ipped because their roots 
wen ipping the food out of the ground: moreover, the 
trees made so much shade that nothing would grow near 


Earl recalled: “We had a windmill on the east, and we 


] la big tant J ter tank—east of th it on big stilts. I can 
nember when we had | d ter in the house. and 
toilet faciliti 
Edgar said, “We took our baths in a big tin washtub in 

f kitchen. Our bath i i the stove.” "That's 

I iy we took our baths | Earl “We got our wash 
ter f d ll. 1 nber a pot-bellied stove that 

f ted the t tront s with a little register in the ceil- 

| i | t L| ecl "mns 
Arth l Dwight left home. Dad's dollars 
urther.” Earl continued. “Se Dad added to the house 
l l he put in water 
" Dad moved the kitchen 
| put d [f e1 gra lual changes in 
I I i J asters until Mother 
z, the refrigerator we had was 
shen the electric re- 
"a ; that it was about 1920 
` home. Our telephone 
[| think 
ber a home in which 
thts. In the early vears, illumination 
: | lett home in 1905, he 


ph nbing in those davs, nor 
is electric light and we had 

Abi mnes trom a big spring 
«| i 


Small-Town Environment 


i i H J 
LATIM h LM vhi n on Tu “i i» 
uh the vears, six Eisenhower 
$ V ing bos i ! eu 
l ^ 
IH] 5 nal town envio : 
"oy " ' 
« sha I. Edgar. Earl m Milton tok! n 
tl b thy > 3 Ud | 1 t} scs 
| ! iN he k : s 4 ` Ww « IM 
l Mother slept d S Dad weuld 
ti tom oF U« (AS WH : Boys! The wt 
1 » i 
i ip We « KiDt : ch vk i 
| i ; 3 a thier n 
ded getüng up m oK We iy Decause | was al- 
J C 1 P s 13 
| rugged individual, But we acm Ul Cod weather 
+) ^ ' - i i i 
Ven Kid wu Wed take : thes inky the covers 
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..+ Milton: "The first thing that always happened after dinner was 


the reading of the Bible" stories, food and tradition" 










and put them on, so that when we got out we weren't hit b TT J iD ht ell pull it out and exhibit it in c UO mang VN Wn 
the cold air. In our bedroom, we didn't have a fir eat af the last bit e had 
The President has a great many weighty matters on his Milton sat | I | rememix i t placed on the 
mind these days, and his routine from day to day is arduon dinner was the rea t ol D ut, dH | * to cut thi 
But he has never forgotten the routine of his childhood, as I ng his sons to read H | 4 ii ! ! © belor 
found out when I talked to him onsiderabl T utter. 1 Kno d | that there wasnt 
He recalled that when Father Eisenhower was working i ead, | hil ightest dies 1 | pieces, and 
the creamery the daily routine went about like this: Father ! l i "o 1 lay | ea ; an : — — 
got up at about five o'clock. in the morning, and Mothes privil ft ' UM n ee E 
shortly after, Dad would build a fire in the ok sto ind end tl ; 
start to set the table. Then he would call the be When o help : 
they were all downstairs, Dad would read a p: re or two After thy ( l 
from the Bible, and then sit down and ask the blessing Cv | ! ; we i th ali ti we 
"He would leave the house around six ocl id go t | 
work, usually carrying his lunch,” Earl told me. “HE | inted 
a hot lunch, it was one of the boy's duties to carry Dad h | ' ; , ' pi 
lunch. Dad never came home at no ' ; Hi 
“As Í recall it,” Earl continued Dad used to get home b 4 
six o'clock in the evening. Then we uld have p AH \ : 
supper, two of the boys uld do the dish: ' 
‘Then we gathered in the front room or dining room 
Dad would read passages from the Bible. He might pass tl u ‘Eru l ! 
| Bible around the circle. and all of tot ha to ' 
| Finally there was bedtinn hi Dad got a und £1] 4 
| clock on the wall. You could | ru T t 
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... Milton: “My brothers and | were raised on Pennsylvania Dutch 







“One rule in our house was that each person had to clean 
up his plate, no matter whether he liked the food or not. I 
didn't happen to like a parti ular kind of pie—a berry pie. 
I didn't like the little seeds getting in my teeth. But believe 
me, if we had berry pie, I ate my piece! 

“My brothers and I were raised on Pennsylvania Dutch 
stories, food, and tradition. I've eaten more puddin’ meat 
and scrapple and other Pennsylvania Dutch dishes than 
most residents of Lebanon, Dauphin and Lancaster coun- 


[here were many chores the bovs 


had to do. Their parents 
kt pt i COV and ti ey had chickens and a garden 
Arthur recalled: “I never learned to milk and it may seem 


range but I cant rex all Ins other chore at home that I 
disliked v ith the « ception of ch ming out the stall in the 


rt 
Edga remembered there were chores he disliked 
than others, but he did them. He was required to do 
them. “One of them was to get kindling each moming for 
fire the next morning.” he said, “and the other was to 
the chickens and gather the eggs. There was something 
bout chickens that I just didn't like. I didn't mind milking 
ind getting in the coal—but kindling was a hard 
for us to find because wood i r area Was quite scarce. 
| int h i l i g cut down, and we 
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. "The President also has vivid memories of working in the creamery 
and going with his brother Edgar to sell vegetables. His own work- 
ing week, in 1911, the year before he entered West Point, was 


eighty-four hours" in pranks 


didn't have ans boxes that were b ing broken up. So kin Aside fron ] i T omnes place if ' * i nel ent bunting 
dling was a difficult thing. In fact. most of our firi is I isti farn l j ) i to Earl ' the famil 
remember, were started with corm eobs. We grew com on bring in l l | heq t ALII l e, di nd 
the place We would soak the dried corn robs in ke rosene keil af : i | told Dwi ' n and Hag broth. 
and then stick them in the fire bos. Then we'd put a coupl in | "i Milton, to shoot l , of them t l E cleaning 
of pieces of wood over the vorn cobs and enal on top of ! ' | | , ! ! 
"Like most boys we were not too fond of gardening. bu weight | 
for some reason nearly everything we planted wuld sro À | D Earl, also | ve Í 
for which reason Mother always put Dwight and me te tran | I |! up | first he | 
planting her tomato plants, cabbage and other plants r quii 
ing separation. In He tried t Mut ! 
‘In the summi rtime, we had to tie the eo nmt for pastur f | " 
and in the wintertime we had to heat the water i T to 
melt the ice in the drinking tub. We both worked in the 
garden and of course wi had fo 4 hangi T3 m mit Work in the Creamery H 
occasions. All of the bows kk ied to cook, We did this parti | 
because we liked to create thi uid partly because. Mothes 
needed the help if 
"Of course, Dwight and I both | to help with tl wih 
ing, and when Milton and Earl were habi her i part 
of their washing that sit an ") en ibl Wi used 
vegetables and some fruit. What Dwight and I used to do a | 
Mother's request was someti take the | inc 
and fill it up with tomatoes | beans ai eu | 
com and eggs, and go up th of the traci 
the people who didn't have am rden j 1 


Irequently, however. we f 


ed 1 | | When Gunpowder Exploded 
vegetables and hauled them. on | 


of our customers. To me, t! ld $ e 

over the ve getables we had to ! 

and pav us a Meager price i l omi | I 

sions upon our produce. | | ba | 

I developed then a feeling that thi ict | 

the classes in Abilene—that t ho lived north of | 

thought they were just a little better | 

of the tracks. Being a little okl in D t] 

more sensitive about this. | talked to hi o 


He said that he never had an 
M the other brothers di 
about a division in the to 
voting, The y insist no such divisi LL 
contend that Edgar had an infe 
realize il 


How Dwight Watched Babies 


li connection with the doing ol 
told me a story about his older brother D 
he got from his mother. Each 
had to take care of the baby thai 
I 1) iob to take cat n 
! tht vea T | 








.. » Edgar: “I don't think that we ever did anything that shocked 
Abilene, because we never got caught at it. But we used to go 
out with the rest of the youngsters on Halloween and engage 


the attic of a neighbors barn. No such bottle would have 
been found, of course, in the home of the parents, According 
to Edgar. he and Dwight caught a hen and poured this beer 
down her throat to see what would happen. “From that time 
on, Edguy remembers, “that hen was the craziest thing that 
ever flew. She never walked. She always ran or flew. 1 can 
remember that one time she decided to raise a family, and 
mother set her on a nest near some other nests Every now and 
then she'd get off that nest on the fly, circle the barn a couple 

f tunes, und come down on a different nest. I don't believe 


he 4 raised anv chick 


Seldom an Illness 


All the be er healthy that an occasional illness. in 

the ho tands out sharp! | t memories. One of the 
t illuminating of the family legends concerns a time when 
Dwight had blood poisoning ! i iret! knee. For a time 
tion raised i et] his leg should be 

ited. At Dwights request Edga th whom he fre- 

thy fought pitehed l his bedside for two 

f gainst a such surgery. Edgar told me 

fol : Let “4 i littl bit of our 

tł g iud, "Wi el vers. We lived 

t! is fill h « of the old rough and 

lt } i (dot of shooting 


z in Abilene, and the stories of that fight- 
i ! iain. So we believed 

had to be physically 

» lose his leg meant 

wg somebody, that he wasn’t 
| the family ring, that 

ms ahead like he could if 

vould have been 


, 


Dwight to turn to me. We 

: i ume and we were very close We 
i gether; we were attending 

W he he hurt his knee and hlond 

l ilking MW ith Dad an i 

one thing to do and that 

h s ong as Dwight was in possession of 

low are never going to eut that 

ssedl and the blackness crept up 


he ducto said, “Lf it ever hits 
He | Dwight! iied me in because he 
h i : E ] E ] le 
` [LL | aske i 
UN I 1 SIX wal 
ll uU I i incl SAN i ` t Li oy 
hile i" Z M i * hat 
IRAOCUOUSE | would ic oer ai than te ee — 
gs go mae 4 ith un js xav for 
] l | didn in w] was Dmg 
H s getting angry Di use f s ed by Dwight's 
ul PTUSeU to let h i oepetratt Dad xd Mother who 
ist c irgery anyway likin t kno vbat to do. But, in 


C I nv promise to Dwight there wasnt uae tI mg I could 
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... Milton: "Edgar and the rest of us goaded Dad until he had to dem- 
onstrate his physical supremacy over Ike. He was still the stronger 
even though Ike was a great athlete. Father won the match” 


... "Edgar and Dwight were so tough in their middle teens at bare- 
knuckle combat that they became the champions of the South 


J u. S. News & World Report 
| 
| 


Side of Abilene against the North" 


wated before he ever gave me a whipping. Now, I don't David and Ida Eisenhower toward their sons’ fighting. “One 
do but stay there. So I remained in Dwight's room for about have fallen ! bink he could hip me today, E think Lam as good physically time two of my brothers got into a lively fight in the house 
two days and two nights, and I saw to it that they didn't de closed ey , he is But remember, all of that tusling m our younger ux a n ighbor who was there tried to intervene,” he said. 
anything with him except gi him such medicine as thi other, Still u la i must the | idi Í t ol sport. TI l Cre no scars Mother. without even looking at the two sons, said to the 
thought might be helpful towards fighting the poison. At thi passed. Dwight aft an otis be fa l that ever develuned when w neighbor, "Let them alone, Let them solve their own prob- 
end of two or three days, by golly, we noticed that the teves lick you. | ho lems and things will be better. Five minutes later, the two 
started down, and he began to open his eyes, and his mind S Las d |! him? brothers were playing joyfully together, the fight forgotten. 
cleared up, and he was all right. He recovered, tull ight i | licked h v i Fal ed. “But His other story concemed a wrestling match between 
‘Well, now, of course, that gets to be quite an emotional Father D | tha kinal | bout I» Dwight and his father, fomented by the brothers when 
story. As I say, it has been dressed up by some people who H b) LM ^1 Id f ! Dwight was home from West Point for a family reunion. 
have written about it. | have been asked whether or not al I j i , i "vt l ither wus a strong man ux he was quick n his physical 
that time—when we decided there was nothing mor: hè i la Wi responses,” said Milton, “The wrestling match came about 
medicine could do—we all got d m our knes id prayed | of M D like this: Edgar had always been able to defeat Ike in a box- 
We always prayed. It was just as natural for us to pra | D it dida ing match, wrestling match, or anything else they engaged in 
call upon God for help as it was for us to get up and ea ho d Dud hen they were in high school. So Ike made up his mind that 
breakfast. It was a part of us. And to say that we, on à 1 the day would come when he would whip Edgar. When he 
particular occasion, made any particular prayer, I cant sa l Í home from West Point, he was prepared to demonstrate 
now. But I know that as far as I personally wa ncerned į i that he could. But Edgar by this time was convinced that Ike 
there wasn't any questiop but what we prayed, each in ow uld. too. so they didn't has match. Thereupon, Edgar 
own way.” n | the rest of us goaded Dad until he had to demonstrate 
"It is a very moving story, I L “LET se iu right you i physical supremacy over Ike. He was still the stronger 
have tears in vour eyes. ] i though Ike was a gresa ithlete. Father won the match.” 
“Could be,” said Edgar. (à T Ihe broth nem ; of their. childhood fights have 
We Fought for Sheer Joy | a certain skepticism in Dwight's son, John. 
: . . \ Your uncles were quite a Baghting bunch of individuals. 
The Frontier Code Required Fists "cod Have vou emulated them ín that respect?" 1 asked the major. 
The frontier code which the brothers absorbed. in thei i doubt that anybody could fight as much as they say they 
early school days included a willingness to settle any argu | ' ' L^ he answered with a broad grin. “The story has probably 
ment with their fists, and according to Arthur t | and thing in the telling 
third brothers, Edgar and Dwight uch in th 
middle teens at bare-kruckh mbat that t became chat [1 lig ! ng Which David. and Ida Eisenhower 
pions of the South Side of Abil t h. On gave their sons was reinforced through their early years by a 
long fight to a draw which Dwight ! h North Sid line hich tl is not spared. “Father was 
champion was remembered i t | | puite sciplinarian and we had to toe the mark,” Arthur 
banker told me, as an examph ted. “For instance, we never dared to stay out after nme 
ance, ight. We all had to get up m the morning when 
“It occurred when Dwig nt | l staving in bed. Father meted out punish- 
Arthur. “Every new school lá , i : ' uts he came home at night if he thought punish- 
South—selected its champion No Malice in the Fights is led. Mot usuallv reported to Dad what we 
with bare knuckles for supremacy. Ei T «sd f ⸗ 


before and won. Now, it was Dwigh 


"Dwight was not as big and n T" UM h ? " 
life. His chest did not start « other Used the Switch 
toughen until alter he entered West I i y talks wil other brothers it became clear that 
high school, and he was not too | H | Mother Eisenhower also used the switch on her 
et, heavy and long-armed. TI I “Mother. primarily, was the boss of the 
victory. We il there Wü Ul th ng i i I i i t WAS Decius Dad went to work carh i the 
Father's heart. He had Father's stubbo H £ and he came home late at night" said Edgar. "He 


t li! Father. take it and never 
^ Ihi battli started alter school ! 
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urs a day, and he worked six days a week 
$ seven, s0 vou Gin see that he wouldn't have 


pec formed a ring around the ] ne opportunity af associating with us that mother had 
Pati quedenue deae pl o- jt i Mother was the one who meted out punishment to us in 
ilen and bleeding mass of fl E stantes but whenever the offense was such that she 
ds. The blows kept rainin ' shonld be taken up with Dad, she used to say to us, 
i ' m he would colla; H i will report this to your father when he comes home tonight." 
, n ing ward. land I NOW, AS A TE sult f that Dad Was held as a tale He 
H d. an hour. Bot ul was held up to us as the Tartar who was the man that was go- 
| f Dwight's blo ‘ h wp to wave us extra punishment, and did, bot, 1 will say. this, 
oD ' i iu d ' that when Dad came home, not having seen the particular in- 
i ritio ' vident that caused Mother to feel we should be punished, Dad 
| hecan would first be told what it was all about. If we deserved it- 
thej T? hi tih ind we did—he went about whipping us in à ven businesslike 
i j | Hi l | ] 
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... Arthur: "There are many traits that each of us boys have today 
that stem from the fact that our cash income when we were young 
was quite nominal. So we fell into the habit of watching our ex- 


penditures"' 

manner. He got himself à maple switch, and really tanned 
us. As we grew older and began to resist. Dad was moi hin some 
energetic in his application of the switch than he had been Iu olen 

[t was Earl who said that “spank” was the wrong word to on 
use in describing his fathers use of corporal punishment 
“Spank to me brings up a picture of a man turning bo H 
over his knee and using his hand.” said Earl. "But when Dad H 
decided to punish us, he wasn't going to punish himsell. J Ca 
have thought about this off and on fi ears. I bel that | 
every time I got a spanking I deserved it. And I don't belis 
that Milton or Arthur or anv of the others ever g | spa 
ing unless they deserved it. I am sure that neither Dad n 
Mother spanked or punished us to get rid of their own anges 
Too many fathers today do that rely to get rid of thei 
own anger they punish children. 1 don't believe any of the E 
brothers can honestly say that they were punished when t 
didn’t deserve it. lll speak fo self: E cert deserved p 
whatever punishment I go! \ 

Ultimate Authority: Father 

"I suppose that every social unit has to ha ultimat 
authority, and in that sense, Father u the ultimati thos 
ity," said Milton. "However, | remember from my o ouk] 
at home that there neve disag it between Fat! 
and Mother. 1 never heard a « rd 1 between tl 
Therefore, I rather think the more urate U ' to 


that whatever discipline ther 
we had to abide by, came fri 
will agree with Arthur that 
Father was that authorits 
"Now, both Father and Mot! i 
it was deserved, and at times t 
minimum of supervision, the 
regulations. Let me put 


Le i 


regularly, us We were expe 
mainder of the time—and that | | 
us; we could do anything unde 
as it didn't violate the ordinary rul O0 Necessity for Thrift 
we got punished from time to t | 
it because we were then violating 
that were enforced by both Father 
What was vour father like 
Earl 
| never saw him show any si 
hst—or banging on a table 
red | never saw anvthing lu 
ibwavs quiet, even when hi 
the town council closed a road | 
int have closed. Dad said very q 


| 1 nd e who b ited ton 


ead jor it wa i orekeeper. So Dad | 
ji 
' into th ture again, and we ne | 
| a! "TA | 
r. d toi the wav his parents handk 


i id and informi d the n 1 
vork foi himsell His Dad 


told ni i ods to take to nearby tos 
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_.. Earl: “As one of the two younger brothers, | was heir to all the 
clothes discarded by Arthur, Edgar, Dwight and Roy” 


he thought it was a mistake, but if that was 


i Earl It t so in oux family. We never wer “She said that | | 
ud a nay f don: . ld w thin) had to be ny decision she w nid abide bv it. OX tober "n Abilene, Kan- 
| u mon tow d the family. Every once in sis, is pretty chilly. An | while the boys often went barefooted 
Se ' hed that the budget had to school in the summer, a barefoot boy in October was some- 
i i í tJ ] tl ul to what of a oddil I ty d it-—tor one dav. The next day | 
i val Hot cog! qnit being a barefoot boy and was snug and comfortable im 
In big brother's outgrown bi ars 
» | Once when Edgar, Dwight and Roy were digging a cistern, 
I rebelled. A l | wa Karl said, Dwight swung his pic k nd it went off on à tangent 
Mt l | p.d Dwight md pierced Ed's shoe, cutting his foot sevecelv. 
" | | t Dam it. Dwight,” Ed exclaimed, "you've ruined my 
' i i i i Iw enl five cent ons Hei ig ré d the injury to his toot, 
ut was 1 oncerned about his new socks-very expensive 
t twenty-five t in the vear 1906. 
- ———H m FEN 
— 
ARTHUR, THE BANKER 
“ the largest bant p! Mississippi. Arthur 
O Eisenhower started king tor the bank as a messenger 
) n 1905. and be ut e-presi lent in 1934. 
í i ed Arth H í ` has neve used his mid- 





Roy and Milton pose in front of the Eisenhower home 
oyd Edgar, ond in front of Milton is Milton S_ $ 
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... Arthur: "Dwight was the calmest fellow in the room at the 


... "Arthur proved by thrift and solid labor that with ambition and indus- ; i 
time of the nomination” 


try a poor boy from the Kansas plains could start at the lowest level 


and eventually reach the top. He did just that” | | ive job. T 
" hcothiet | Arthur B. Fi | m a bank executive bank as a creditor domg a constructive job. There was not 
is Cil an answer when I got through. The next moming one of my 
dle name, and a few vears ago dropped the use of h | hern h { iy d t oulstaund rad i ev is thrift. then associates came to me and said, "You believe in that credit? 
middle initial. n Abile I | i » madel D A | on m Kansas Citys | said. E certainly do. He s id. ‘I've decided to go along with 
Sixty-seven years of age, as this is written, Arthur is a bii minimized. He i TA i i mity Chuh, An i ed to ord twosdollar hunch vou. So the two ot us recommended. the credit to the dis- 
man. and robust in health. Never, he says with understand later foli (| H ' | l ' uud banking count committee and it was approved But I had to do an 
able pride, in his fifty years of work for the bank has hi , | lif wful lot of talking. The thing L remember most is talking 
missed a day because of sickness, and only once in his lifi | ' , ! í roe Trusi that evening for fifteen minutes s ithout stopping and you 
has he visited a doctor in search of care. That was a fe tha K i Lent] ^ i i nlace in couldn't see an expression on any hace You couldn't see anv- 
veurs ago, he says when he had a bad case of poison i Ib na i , \Her thing, it was so dark 
tried to get rid of it, fail d. and went to a doctor [or m i broth i , i I'm a director in that compan todas; In those dass they 
jection which cured him. Ili ‘ hae ks lid a volume of around three million dollars. Today. they 
"| never had enough money tor doctor vhen | i i Í i lo forty-five million. E. know that when we established the 
voung," says Arthur. “In my early days here I only mach À edit there, and expressed confidence in the future of that 
twenty-five dollars a month, which was just enough for roo | l company, all the other banks rene wed their Hines of credit. 
and board. I've avoided debt as mucl I could, all through í So I think that was—the one I remember most." 
my life. I just pulled through n Hiresse ic the isuall Wr ather questions. and answers from the interviews 
cured themselves. Rest and proper food are the best aids to | A i) will tell much about Arthus 
health.” Í Q. Does religion play an important part In your life? 
Arthur is so brimming with ener | well-being that om ' V. | think I'm probably the only brother who doesn't 
gets the impression he would feel it a personal defeat to be | formally belong to a church. That doesn't mean that I havent 
forced to see a doctor. The banker, thong? plodder, is nol l my mothers religion in my sonl 
a man to be easily defeated. Hi tl haldest ol it th O. As the eldest b lid i thy prerogative, usii- 
brothers. His head is largi mad egg shape Hi i corded to the nm mber of the family, of having 
prominent. He is corpule nt. and apt to blusl hen reminded! | i nng brothers mind your 
of it. He blushes easily. He ! louble chin and doesnt i \ Only during the time when I was strong enough to put 
really mind it. Onee, in lett ta his brotl Edgar, bie unt | my brothers in a pile and hold them there. After that 1 
pointed out in jest that he I ibl tl i hat 
picture and thanked heaven for that i U O Did your brother, the Pre dent. notify vou of his elec- 
Arthur's lips are heavy. He | 
and as he reads his lip re silently recit TT | A. | is with hi | ti " ition amd the election, as 
reads, His voice is solt. Hi i j hile | n t u SEMAU , 
bank. You have to see Arthur bot! ul outside of t! CO. Camel recall some epide on how he reacted? 
bank to get to know him. Inside the bar iust | v Dwight was the calmest fellow in the room at the time 
absolutely business-like, and rat! labl \ i ; the 1 nati | dulut see him particularly changed 
vreal reserve, and perh ps i I vhen 1 à ! Fu lection was announced 
eeing Arthur in his office. Outsid 
boom like the laughter of | h i1 Mi ta bout hi: r. the President. Arthur said, 
preciation of a joke and can tell H Lhvight La quick | ver wl I is a youngster, He 
most skilled bridge-playing circles ol ; : Inaccurate Legends in Recent Years Big Job in Arthur's Career c. wrapper. But. Dwigna ie iay and has 
nificent bridge player, quite a À rom viduals, In the early part of his 
nancial circles for his shrewd | | , : i t drsciplimanan Once. for some 
Edgar savs Arthur is known to | | , les i ; soldier dig a hole six feet 
m grain in the country, and hi A l sit feet deep When the man rë- 
into the banks of Chicago and , Dwight ordered him to 
Ihe banker is the only one of the I 1 s " s 


leave home during his teens ittes 
in order to go to work, Probably h No Time for Piano Playing 


1 
atve poverty in bos hi od than 5 
z 


tellect. and it wonld he cdifhoult 


Lie is b Hn during the ill Latt " Lor s i i I 
ahas Wie arc) Hulev alnih the , I sus or overcome by emotion, In. his 
| — ror NI rex a | plas the piano. His mother, he remembers, 
his | h thew hows to learn to play. "Today," he says racfully. 
w but I never have time to pl Vv. Thos 
i s are in bis palatial home in the country club se 
Role ot "Pioneer for Arthur i mn of Kansas City 1 ike his other brothers he has spent 
Peon | Cx photograph of the Eisen] | sane ti it golf but has given it ap almost entirely in 
ete A e Ea sah cen Absent p Li ecent years. In 1926, he married Mrs. Louise Alexander, the 
be the | H ks like a financier former Louse Sondra Grieb. Mrs. Eisenhower is a woman 
Y. h i uu of talent. a fashion and art di signe, and ax Aterior deco- 
* " Pec | | r filteen itor. She had one daughter, Catherine, by a former mar 
| " i el iil F bos H vas 1 | oou nag Arthur adopte d the d tughter Catherine is married to 
Í pu ul I | | * exertet "n ul 
| 129 
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... "Edgar is popular and is respected. He has that undefinable qual- 
ity sometimes called ‘personal magnetism,’ that attracts people 
to him wherever he goes" 


... "Edgar is a man of moods. He is the only Eisenhower | saw 
choked with emotion and literally in tears" 


Berton Roueché, a writer for The New Yorker magazin Earl : * wld be considered a kavo by any referee, One look would be a good idea to do some golfing during the middle 
They have one child, Arthur Bradford à EE " t Edgu implant, glowing face would convince anyon of cach week. when almost everyone else would be working. 
Arthur's is a busy life, but he finds time like all the other * - — his pusgiliatie teu d pleased him as much as a success Edgar's energy is prodigious. Once we ended a tape 
brothers to keep up the inter-brother correspondence. In hand b | legal battle in ! recorded interview at ten o'clock in the evening, lhe office 
deed, in a recent letter from Edgar to Dwight, the Tacom v 2: | mae Se - Essentially Edga E | hom Figebotionge on the was deserted. His associates and office force had left at 5:30 
lawyer comments happily that. "Arthur is becoming litt li NN . hid t. Fam , | n lick him but Edgar wasn't dv to stop « king. At sixty-six, after 
more family conscious.” For many years the brothers hen nformalit "i | T elt UTANG i verv busy day, he stuffed a pile of legal documents into 
writing each other, have sent carbon cops to wh of | I 1) ii f , I: ture. full his briefcase. He was preparing a writ for the Supreme 
the brothers as might be interested in w tonic b , . H T expl Court 
discussed, » th i ' I his case is a compli ted one" he brooded. “It's not so 
24 ` i | lei | i I j much on m mind as on my conscience. A lot of working 
While Arthur has been with Dwight during several of tH s i là people would be unjustly hurt by golly, if we lost this case, 
President's moments of great personal ti ph. neither ' Í e hl md that mustn't happen. UT work on it before | retire. 
Hs / , he same dedicated spirit to g «xl causes and to the wel- 
l tare ol others marks the personality ot Edgar ^ charming 


| vibrant wife, Luc She too is full of energy. aud her 


Chapter 5 ‘ Hi | gor is matchi | by intellectual dlertness. It was quite nat- 


il for her to work hard for the “Citizens for Eisenhower” 


= « m < b - l imittes i group of Democrats. ai i independent voters 


ED i | Hit ‘ h i he h i ! vist Pre sident ur the White 
GAR, THE LAWYER T 
i Edgar is a man of moods. He is the only Eisenhower I 
| Edgar's Many Moods ed with emotion and Beralbe Ja ML DD 
HE MOST SENTIMENTAL of t 2 ibo i ‘imel tl manat ' - wi i í : "eran l tears. : à 
outspoken—is Edge New? j Kiia IH nul thn i ! ii E. wed about something that the 
SDOK s Edgar Newton Eisen ve to-do eai H | en WIN ] nrabhed ti shone startled me 
poration lawyer of Tacoma, Washington, wh recogni l i V ta 
as a leading citizen of that imunity long before D t D 
Eisenhower became a genei Un : ' : Personal Views of Edgar 
Edgar is less than two years older t the ] lent, and hl ily did tl Ik of ! l lai 
[| l Í j Pt | ‘> Ise + 
and Dwight were rivals in pl | | Th f ' wea ] Ado e 
' B , l Net d , ^ sti "n i T4 answer - a 
between them still goes on. In lop! Igar i ] i | abi e v 
' et e val Fisenhows is he sees himself. [he 
golfer of amateur champior ; 1 ut l A le to ill 
| | , , HH rT i ` n " it s * p " 
door man with a big boon | a SSRIS ees 
| : — T 
tense enthusiasms, strong like ' thii D i Id i 
l i) nit | i . € tin Vor i 
Edgar is popular ind H hat lefinabi = rw eo uc — 
" T i ' TETI Rd ont , " 
PORE sooi called - | ! king? Are vou the worried 
[» opk to him wherever | | ; 
has been for many years | : k dens rie qo NAR 
i] f P wie 
long, arduous hours. j t night and. they. cad 
Edgar is the type ot | ! < an s — concen- 
drive home a point who ji . — ce Pusey l -— 
opinion with a well-rounded “Hel H \ i yd Ais Jie 
eg , i ' - iu . i ern 
with — NDA —J ms are concerned, 
conviction ( t to sav that I de or do not 
l Í l ya i i ; 
X : cl M1 (M , ^, ( 
Edgar is the senior partner of world PRONG, e 
Hunter, Ramsdell and Duncan. He 
ears in the same building he no ) "n bed 
; ; mute | nit the Dec 
VIndows Edgar can see Mount i TN 
mountains in the United States. H tti - l : i 
E - i l " mV wh the answer In 
it it when he is making decisions. Ot kume WIR owe 
ver Puget S mund a bods ol watet n ed I 
] | vou preter ti 1 mto writ 
largest ocean, the Pacific. One gets the iD . 2 = : P" ser ) XA Pi Td n 
| ‘ f the la war of oth j ! pust Un ther day, i said to m pa 
ung or ihe larg ‘ss oF these two vis I MU i “ 
Ihe i ha enteri d ito Hi Vers lib Hd ! P j —— dut ux t fim. 1 
| . ^ CLER Deer n paper MaN d gou pao i 
| ge Man HIN rdh is We I] is f i . n" Y A "n 
i SS vvsecll Dei ormi tion You. og better main 
| if . M ise SO MIn h of mv emohass i 
ce. ari aT 
| | ‘ thua re — N | use but i th nan ' wh I us 
, I i ii i Sli. midis (Y fiis LEN 1 
|| s 1 : hot i | k v that s so. thats wh | dout thunk 1 am 
E I GL ECI we group Prine rapes, 4 i ! , X i 
À Ros Wal : | to write t briel tor the Supreme Unt. I 
he Te wais Stl alive ind th : , 
ind l CERS : i shortcomings piet as well as the tiv teow 
ta ) described the familv un , t 
unl oke Í re ure of } Ci nii í | d ] \ io of i notion gors into "^s IunkInE especially 
$ | | Hd und i 
daughi | c} ed “Bubl | w] | [ve got a matter thut is very impr to somebody 
i 4 ETHER tik ê a 1 = 
ii that ise more Ipan tte 9 t does, ] ike the 
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... Edgar has publicly criticized such measures of the present 


administration as have not been to his liking" 


responsibility, and when he loads it onto me he sheds him A. Yes. If Who's Wi ; ing V its ow 
self of responsibility: therefore, I've got to produc And for jartial investigation, FI 
that reason I get myself worked up. My hands, you ma Edgar is a bold, o TE 
notice, begin to peel, which is the result of long nervous ee hi H d 
tension. uk for huma ns H 
Now, when | get over this present case and free of strain Roosevelt ariti< Ne ^ I iD» 
I'll be normal again. anti- Dixie i ! l 
What I like to do, when I am dii taung a compli ated Agre ' M i 
ment or instrument, is to walk around, The reason I want to theless, } | 
walk around is because the physical motion has a tenden ich | 
to quiet my mind so that I can talk as I think. If J sit down to his lil 
to talk and to dictate something, I am apt to have my thought 
run ahead of my talking. It's hard for me to slow up, espe ye | i ' 


cially when I get all teed up to something [hat vhv the | 


physical motions that I go through are sort of a relea 

quieting they have a quieting eltect on mi I^ 
Q. Is that characteristic of people in the West? ' 
A. Well, I suppose I'm a little bit Western in some of n 

language. I've been here in a free country where there is a 

lot of space and I have developed certain characteristi «i 


which are common in this rem " 


I'm absolutely open and frank and probably shall iS. al 
get out, but I've had a lot of fun in lif id Eve made a loli 
of friends. I've done all right as fni material thin T 
concerned. I've had a full lif | 
Q. How many hours are you ' 
A. Well, my average day ol | | | 
the morning until about t hh in | 


| always have something at home that I ! t to do-l 


mean office work. I take m U n nt 

although I was out late last night, | was uy even and | H 

read a brief we are preparing f | ( Kd 
I ' 


I'll take it home with me 
eleven. 


Q. You told me, Ed, that : 
from Who's Who in Ame: 


Chapter 6 


« — 4s : 
DWIGHT, THE SOLDIER AND PRESIDENT 


~E OF THE CHARACTENISTE wil 
O to all Americans is the deep 
hold the office of President. Anothe 
i they have about the man who hold 
in the White House 


mut it was not in th spirit of euro 


elf on a cold December morning seated ii 

I m of the Whit House which is the Chi 1 
office, | ermitted to sit there for thirt: 
Dwight D. ! OMA the third of five living | 

imi ily 

i hus at hat after many difficult and atli 

| i ho | €1 brothers, | arrives t 

Ho i01 i th t President on a family matter. Gi 
eral l ] t int interview { £ 
cont i j H ekly n ied 
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_.. "His father, the President said, was a firm man who expected 
firmness to be a trait of his sons; a man who never wanted to 
see his sons beaten by their playmates in any fight" 


l | had a slight » the medica! protessio Pi babls, he said, his father was 
1 i i Y i littl roud of the fact that one ol his bovs had received 
' t} pointment, but he could not be sure of that because 
! atl i 
Oil one thing t President was sure. His father's line 
. i it | vt name in their small community were à 
Interview With the President ln tu hin in. e tting tl (pp uniment, Ik conceded that 
] resul ] ! i * t his others ri zoverued tuirls strictly bs their 
l tiy In a went , me respects. He also enmembered that his boy- 
| } ' | hà had usi in it. His ipther played the piano 
l father sometim sang. They played and sang 
l \s President remembered it, his fathers voice 
H 
He believed that in physical aj i ce. his brother Roy, 
id ‘ bled his father ure than. any ol the other 
l ue unl i wa the elder Eisen- 
th retuned tl has d we while the other 
7 bali. It wouhi be possible he felt. to say 
the brothers resembled ti il nost. m mentality 
President t ed to d t stories of his fights with 
ther Edgu wl I ovs. He amd Edgar were 
i} T ied d m their section 
| unti ghts Í vere so common that no- 
! ul i í heu Pist Hs oi wrestling 
| s pitted their 
spirit There 
kers might have 
Who Can Lick Whom? 
-r the President that E had come 
bile Edwar says that today hes 
rtaimly could lick 
' s chat. and. threw up both 
it ul just heard somt 
4 grin returned. And 
| wot hek him 
William E. Robin- 
malts had macle abort 
ut friend and golfing 
VI House had stated 
imazing "prescienee, 
A nstinet Hi 
unt tor what som 
| asked the Pres 
ificult teh 
\s tos i erva 
USE : í lact i 
T hosing } * í < 
to ! vith t * 
hu I kt inl | 
f * 
LI 
Í Í i i «| é ] T 
INT ] 1! i stated. ji 
‘ u i ' ` , he 
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..+ “All the brothers are quick-tempered. This observation applies to 


the President in no small degree. His temper can be explosive 
and hor" 


satisfaction which comes from a job well done. This dic- eal t 
tum appears to be a general family maxim among the Eis 
howers. When I talked to Maior lohn S. Eisenhow 
President's son, he emerged with the same thought could 
"After all the most important thing is one’s self-respect utteram 
he said gravely vord to e 
I recalled to the President that in Winston Churchill's it} 
memoirs, the British prime minister, like Mr. Robinson, h 
isightedness. The Presi 


dent's eyes began to twinkl almost as if he ri un 


Vet 


ade ; oint of the President's 
mace d Dod m | An Answer for Each Question 
n¢ an inner chuckle. He said he couldn't vl TT T 
Churchill [he was not vet Sir Winston] used thy i * 
sighted,” but he knew that Mr. Churchill alwa hal ri H 
son, even if undefined, for his words and actio 

Looking back in his asso 10O ith the Britisi hits 
during the war, the President d I fully appreciated. tl 
fact that the allied military a iplishment in Europe 
called amazing by a great many people, and that Mr. Chore! 
ill expressi d the senfiment of man l ! the le ol 
the military project on which th llied armed Í i 
barked. Probably few ha | | eved bef e u HN asi that | 
the allied forces could possibly ha beaten the «almost 
intact military force of the German Arms hort a ti 
as thev finally did. The President id he thought A 
Churchill had in mind t! ed | completen: f yi 


tory when he made the i 529 ! ment 


How President Treats Visitors 


During our conversation, the I 
plete attention, never trving to lead 
never showing signs of iy 
the protective president il d f ' His bh 
eves were sharp uid 
sized up visitors for himself, regard! 
tions which a newcomer mig! 

The Presidents. compl 
with graving blond har 
much younger than his sixty-! 
swivel chair, completely rela $ 
D. Eisenhower is a man in n | | 
only in the youthful spring of | : 
physical reactions of his bod 
chair. His big hands were « 
interview. He plaved with hi 

metimes chewed the eai pice H 

inewy, the hands of a farm b 

mother's hands were also said to bi tJ 
nally he plaved with the top : 
irent reason 

fhe President was dressed in a li th 
lac] n gold stripi d necktie disapps Tt 

button of which was unbuttoned at 


n n his sl uas 
AM l sie Ves I^ A uii 


LII 
Qiie s is. LHe Wor blac} sock aH 
He . [C534 ith meticulous care ind ni 
' P of 14 j 
UC E y roint traditvon, in conservati 
115555! C ] | ] M ith no trace of «hi Wilt i! 
Í k i made in Austria 
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... Major John Eisenhower: "Almost any trouble or frustration that 
| run through in the Army, Dad has experienced at some time ... 
and he is able to be of great help to me sometimes" 


The Father Is a Guide 


ent \ hile | 

m playing golf 
little bit tubborn 
i 


a 


ounger. Dad tried to get me intere sted 


it 


hrs! 


Barba met [ hn tu 


ood many years, but I was always 4 
vasn't until I was twenty-eight years 


e. and now I work pretty hard at it. 


Hi 


rom catching up. with Dad. He goes 
thti 


; E haven't caught up with him but 


Barbara ws of the President that he 


time they met, and that he “is a lot 
Austria, in 1946. 
in army man She did not meet the 


eral, unt | after he came home, although 


y! la 
P" di it, th i | 
he had talked to h 
t $ 
) HH onversathou 
Wh i shi indl the 
r nli "- 
i hl ht "I 
J d 
I I i A 
i un i i 
] H 
[| i k 
' I 
b , 
| 
| 
' 
f i) 
\ H 


i 


"White House Is a Nice Building" 


m the telephone, being tricked 


JJ met. he had received only one 


hotograph taken on shipboard with 
did think it a good picture “You 
w picture, the General 

Dwight David Eisenhower Jud. has 

| to him by his 

i wolf, a a et of clubs given 
: golfing friend, Bobby Jones. 
—— oes with his clubs more 
V^ m l l t! ret bole . ot al 
" i " zal Coasions “Its 
boa f ] holes says Day id 5 
' talked i e about his grand- 
H g (uss i Rogers, the 


horse muned “Trigger 
Wi | H mist iid M ould 


iu ne 4 iswered. 


i aski i him i hat he 
KUU 1 lights up on 


stufi David also said 
House halls, and hi 


K h de i | : 
A Lincoln, the six I 
| rteenth Presi lent 
White House, Davi 
| ] "Beca | " 
! Wn, i Urson i IM Für 
* 1 1 is was the DL 
iu the utt whut lap | 
White Hous | Washtiug 
s th i 
el sident, f ! ik ^ 
i } | ' s i & 4 
Sil Vi tys ! I D ^ 
Id niet «he s i t 
& having traveled ! cin 
] An. í I * o! T al 
ts Aun Abi i ^ | apy TI 
k W asl V car 
| Y S l ther 
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..."Earl has found a great measure of solid satisfaction in living, 
affectionately, the life of the average small-town American citi- 


. « . Mrs. Roy Eisenhower: "There is something about Dwight that en- 
zen with his wife, his children and the neighbors" 


ables him to lay down his troubles when he sits down to relax" 


chirt sleeves, crouching on the kwn 


family events—remembering relatives by card or other m iwa ih T Bud wan christened Arthur, are shown in thei Í . 
sages. It happened to be on October 14, Dwight's birthd vith das sso Santi aee of the old clapboard house on South Fourth Street, in the 
that I called on Aunt Alice. It suddenly occurred to hei | Pat baud w their high mock line-up of a football team Father Eisenhower is — 
while I was calling that it was her nephew's birthday, and K . center. Arthur and Roy fank him at guard, and Eu is e 
she found it the mast natural thing in. thí Wwe rid to tel i rackh Mother | enhow etl earing a broad grim, i^ = 
phone the White House to offer him the day's good wishi p Bos directly back of her husband, She i the family team s aga 
The President was not in, but she talked with his pe: | ls father back. That picture shows Rov, the g od-natured brother, his 
sonal secretary, Mrs. Ann Whitma vho red i n the Presid , y AC love for his family and the home of his hovhood 
Dwight would be informed of his aunt: ll as soon a his head 
he returned. ad s | 

Mrs. Edna Eisenhower, Boy's widow, gave an interesting O Chapter 8 
sidelight on the President's character. When asked who was t AF 
the calmest in temperament of the Eisenhower brothers, sh | — — ss aeme— . 2" E = 


replied: “I think Dwight is. There is something about him 


EARL, THE ENGINEER 


that enables him to lay down his troubles when he sit 
to relax. He can go to bed and Sleep and let God take ca 
^ i 
ER troubles. ' [ ! ' q Earl al ut i Hotel in Pittsburgh 
Aly own personal imteryi ith th * lent | l Aa TIE ^n) A 
all too quickly for.me. I came away deeply impressed | a, in 1055, and it was there INMEINMMXENMONS 
bv the sincerity and integrity [ the man ho had began. Later | ) i pi E Thi 
swered , ; tiently fi i i nd hi les] Í vood home 1 E $ Charieror ns 
answered me patiently rom behis h Tilt > wg ata at Sa a 
" FO TOU 1640 ot S 800 in 1950. It is 
Ch Li 7 i Irah z towns, but Earl was 
apter drah, a 
= = " v $m - » ] 
| | 1} itt I thers meet peo- 
ROY, THE PHARMACIST ' [ think Fm | Eisenhower who 
á : i cunt. Not hal as 
NA MI Edg w Arthur. They. are 
ft ] | w The re a litth more 
OY JACOB EISENHOWER, fourth o David an 
Ida, grew to manhood u e of fifty at hi ' thy shv. I vite ot 
r " i , I^ 3 1 I^ ^ i 
home in Junction City, K i 12 the veni re M. yit 
‘) | . hic! Abilene, Earls spiritua 
his father died. The clo i ich wo rv 
| | US beat Wil m 
acterizes the living broth I] es t i if hich todas h, 
tracks which tiay Das 
an influence in their continuing aff y ] l | 
l ri $ to Hu av a ave ve 
Ros 5 widow. Mrs Edna fisi | I M^ i : Í . 
! meenmnimn the oldes 
guests who sat close to t! | | | 
C. oe lona inagazue 
Capitol when brother Dwig! te tl 
ni i ne anda wre Ti 
ident of the United State 
No book about the living | Wem 
| Wh vi M i? ^ v 
complete, nor would it di pict | X 
| - Hc, misi WCs TI 
real nature of the family, unl : ee : 
i | ` « Contributi i0 s 
ot Hos who worked hard and $ * 
M II , Hester 
great deal, quite unknown to | 
n where else. 
M^ own knowledge of Ho F l ; 
| ive feet, ten or Cherealunid c 
with his brothers and with hi | b ut 
| IRI , PANNI, : I^ HISU 
i Tramed nurse in thi olfices of lo rs 1 
" i } ] A H » ] tis rc big ' ` ~ 
tu mall town where she and hi 
| | 1 nor !» eng ng ues * 
hildren for so much of thei lives; fi L wel | 
l ] j li i » » d milk CAS vl ia ic 
l Lana ilbum; and trom visits to ni | | 
i $ í iis homi tows 
Ui nd Dali MW hi [4 lios liv« d I L| : 
I uh Ul live Smaa small i l t IS V er i! si € ^ - si : 
| i 3$ iregi M | a [| 
vn Vv«FOoU VeuTs old Edna * 
ghi yours und was W ri ^ si H i C £ * p" 
] | rod d mig Di | ^ iwi H $ cC 
when she met Ri \ n 
. t1 J iwues a D al —* d 
H ' ) mMacisi Ww ien Dwight wa n |! hkeness De Ct I ' id 
Ci Id M te in n ec ol x ling l Far 
l ix | ituri ! with l ] eT. WTH 94 ] Mar Wir Imst 
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... ‘Earl is the only one of the brothers who, u leting hi 
, upon completing his Dwight: "' e : B 
éducation, decided that he would itia to travel ebiond and ses ... Dwight: "I think | would rather take Milton's views than those of 


a little of the world” "as. else. He's a unique brother. He's got the respect of all the 
older ones 


» 
impression was that because of his shyness and res d Katl 
nature he is anxious to take refuge in privat At first glance im ed ; sa major, attached to t Ice of Gi | Douglas Mac tive blue suit. The Eisi nhowers all wear glasses now, but 
he looks pretty serious and I had the distinct feelin . that Earl is \rthus l a then Chief of Staff. Dwight stood beside Milton has worn them since youth. At four, Milton's evesight 
Earl resents any prying into his famil life. “A lot of non ens titude of | ott f N ral MacArthun 4 u |-9f | veteran bonus was seriou: ly affect d by an ilmos! fatal bout with scarlet 
and half-truth have been written about the Eis nliowers." h to. tly M 7 ! p Washingte M i Mil! working foi lever 
explained, Publicity-wise, Earl is very much like Arthur vho imistant | | we D ! \ t Mth and [he tendeney of the Eisenhowers to become bald early 
nol only resents interviews about his family, but gets prett ite | l 2^1 M ichusetis. A M rf to bring h has not ex iped Milton, but nature has been kinder to him 
nervous when called on the interviewing carpet. Earls i Va to iperwork out to M | two men than to his brothers Arthur, Edgar ind Dwight. Milton's 
grained dislike, however, was soon diss ved when he learned nonots h id Wk on oppo ple cel mouth is wide, with heavy sensitive lips shaped perfectly for 
what I really was after. He warmed up and was soon talki B d : . 15 | a wide grin. His eves are gree nish-brown. His nose has a 
like a seasoned politician l ! | i Dwight f the traight line and with a little charity one can classify it as 
His laugh is hearty and it doesn't take long to get tho fines M hich | k. “thi Greek. Milton appears less muscular than his brothers, whose 
highly sensitive laugh muscles inte action His taste r fist fights became part of the folklore of Abilene. The years 
simple and since he has lived most of his lite in iall tows ' l M Milton spent in diplomatic ci eles and with the social elite 
he finds fun and recreation in the grass-root | activili | l l i | l l KE the world have softened whateve rn¢gedness of manner 
of his community. “You will comi th me to tl innual Wi i there was in him when he left his Kansas home. On the other 
Pancake-Dav-Breakfast tomorro he told me one da wir hand, what some storywriters attribute to shyness is not 
will be something!” He announced jt with lowing fuer hyn it all. There is plenty of daring and toughness in 
"You can eat as many pancak uid : Milt One can hardh »mplish all he has done without 
The re is an innate unalfected Uu | in Fari | | Milton Is the Intellectual É i Lamina wt | stea if astrvess 
! e 
Earl is a devoted family man. "Its a that bcs | | Troubles With Early Illness 
spend more time with my famil nfided: om hil 
we were driving over the smo! ills from Pittsburgh to uu ; 1 i In ord to appreciate thi riving energy and ambition 
Charleroi. His wife. the formi Kati n » ler daughi Í that havi ried M iton to his present ] gh level ot accom- 
of the late Henry P. Snyder, editor of the Connellsvill ' it, it is necessa » know that he was a sickly child. 
Courier, was raised in th t ph j ini : His broti ere tough fighters in a physi al sense; in the 
learned early about the signifi | f ni Hi r father, à batti f boy! d » t} ' HE siui F the tracks. Of his 
cultured and influential editor who | led th i | ikness and deti strong. Milton had 
1879. instilled in her an interest i Aa E | j , scholarly efficiency mas 
With this background Kathryn Eisen! l ev rothers were all quite efficient 
A proke ssional UNI the ivalare i ti pi t | "ull ; & 1 & 1 gi hing | | ever Saw. I alwavs 
Eisenhower family. She too is | | We | i N pade the third thali m and the fourth baseball team. 
little privacy the se days," shi full | | Ur d ter | | si ; t was in my subconscious 
cem is that the constant publicit | ' | i i to mator , vers hat I considered to he 
affect unfavorably the develog e. 1 . » in some way for my di 
fore I think probably I 
i set high grades and thus 


M ] ai thu a pint In at 


Chapter 9 
7 "ub — p | ^ ose of a betterthan-average Sand 
MILTON, THE EDUCATOR | I ino and has played since boyhood 


it this than at painting 
ch at the wedding of his brothe: 
E. x 1953, when Milton Sf ! l had finished high school. According 


| 


president ol Pennsyly imma Stal f i» & Liscnunower, N whose home the 
the national campaign of the Amer Heart A ' N s to have played Mendelssohns 
linner in New York, this vounges! LH à pot it and umpr wised a march from 
j ver Clan made an eloquent ind forcel p 
| does when the occasion « ills for ori \ ` mY) Milton. becamk president ot Kal 
I i$ Milton's oldei brother Dwigh , . — u ut uly SPEChACULAT Success OF fus 
the United States. After thi 
Eisenhower spoke briefly and wel vid id of a private grant, he set up an Inst 
VI " : lected pri side nt of ( oh n i ihe insntul (TETS s disi ussion H d US uM g J 
d ere some people who, kn cris to teach courses with such titles as “Pre 
Miltos u t thi trustees had elected thi ! £ , " ! "sl ; th Journalist t A Pree DACIAN ^ a 
t a] hi countr hear a fev nal i i \\ reac d IK Wü Id ( i nid 
th j ve just heard tonight, the will I prenensive COUPS > e 1 Cd 
thini rif p ut this latest ob Ive ex e i irea OF K n^ ledg "Ma md " Phys 4| We Id." 
to ; is Ma | the Social. World Biology in Relation to Man, 
| 1 i j 1j hi emar) there Wi in und i Man and the Cultured. We d Most students were re 
| hu UK the thi l TA elu "VS M eh were "itsidt 
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Dwight's election" 





















their own field of specialization, and some students- journal 
ism majors, for example—had to take all four of them 

Under a dean of students efforts were made to organize 
student extracurricular life in ways leading to that personal 
maturity, poise and social adjustment which are “proper ain 
of education. Student participation in the shaping of collegi 
policies was developed to an unusu il degree, students being 
represented on nearly all policy committees and the student 
council having wide governing powers 

Practically the entire faculty 
cated committee structure to deve 


Ss org nized in à compii 


4 
lop «A “philosophy ot edu 
I 


cation" for the college and to study the curriculums with a 


view to their revision in the interests of more "general edu 


cation-and Eisenhower himself met weekly with chairn 
of the various committees. 

Beyond those innovations Milton took advantage of t 
lushest years Kansas had known to boost faculty salaris 
average of 75 percent—more than matching the rise in livin 
costs—and to put through the largest building program: in thi 
college history, an « xpa sion made imperati by a rise in en 
rollments from around 4,000 before the war to about 7,50 


before he left. Nowhere were his special talen T ic 
than in his dealings with the legislature 


He also engaged m extens ott « i ivilties h 
he justified to himself, an | to the board of regents, parti 
“national service" but most! s "building prestige | th 


institution,” 
It was alter his arrival at Pi 
this old institution became a state un 


Milton: the Polished Speaker 


All the Eisenhower broth: b H 
English language, but Milton s 
more precise, in an academii 


baol , ^ TA, 


The President's speaking 


but the President's speech D 
as a man who is accustomed l 
à teacher in a mild tone and it 
recorded conversation Milt 
he rise to pace the room as | dg 
and tense people do. His facial 
stantaneous reaction to what 
mobile. From time to time hi 
carving on the conversation 

Because of his kinship to Uy 
States. Miltons activities — inci 
tion after Dwight's election. In adi 
ind growing educational instituti M 

tly in the role ol diplomati 

President [his is not an un! uniliai 

ith liplomatic Missio by (wo » 
H el ind. Truma 

i ight assume that a man with 

p lil vould be harassed, tense of 
| that M i is balanced rod -iaturcad 
Ihi i em known only tO hin ell hi I5 } 
‘ Zinn y riety cl ics ¢ tr 1 
H “inj exd vhen work i i 
l th n more than oix jd 
j i ere turbulent. White H 

Ire | i i Ihe President l 

Mata nia State l 





1 
LK 
it i 
Milt 
woul 
' 
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... “Milton's activities increased in staggering proportion after 
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HOME WAS A HOUSE OF WORSHIP 


ent ow t talked! witl a Eisenhower brothers that he ever joined, because he couldn't go along with the 
E iwhood | l lirst d almost instan sheer dogma that was so much a part of their thinking. 
i ' ' i | tmosnhere which Edgar may be right in saying that Dad did not find the 
led H their | i i moletels answer." Milton commented later. "Bul of the great cardinal 
i i 1 I l i ! Bib vl ments m our religious trad ton there was revel the slight- 
nter M N Bibl M or River 4 doubt in his mind or Mother's. They both had a sublime 


elders al later | ti | wo i: ] Eth in God aud in His teachings 


| ale Religious Services at Home 


h i | asked Earl it there were r: 
. ] vents) hom is 185 offen un 
] i ' md Hives Brethren in whether 
i kdin i [| th n m t n 
CH thy v Vere pth L A 
i Í here H ‘ mick 
hou w one of the ol 
thy MIT t a id | 
* A li Í (Tu n i ri 
Deep Influence of Religion qain cipes 
piano 4 E 
' " NYC hal 
Arth i : : E 
the Pri f Eg 
| | LA 
| f T 
If i 
| $ l 
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... Milton: "It is necessary . . . for the President of the United States to 
give spiritual stimulation as well as political and social leadership" 


have said he is probably ‘not moved or impressed 
purely ritualistic aspects of religion. 

“Now, when you become the leader of a nation, the lea 
of a free world, it becomes necessary not only to f 
miner satisfaction which religious undi rsi inding can brin 
but also to stimulate others in a thousand ways. Well, hes lorm a cisagre l , , 
we come to another fact, then: Ours ts a r ligions mation Í i 
Our Constitution, our Declaration of Independence, all ol 
basic documents, are political expressions of 
religious concepts. Thus, it is necessary 
protect American democracy and freedom in thi ld. fo 
the President of the United States ! i piritual stimulat 
as well as political and social lead hip. Most people find 
best to adhere to religious : ction througl | 
connection with the church and ph il participation i 
ritualistic exercises. This being t is good and right for tl 
President of the United Stat ta guo to rch rev | "TIT 
to stimulate others to do likewi 1} | tine! i 
great. change, no conflict in H two t i H 
cumstances that | have tn 

“I know that I personally gai nuch I T 
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lost that feeling that « t 
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...The President: "We pray that our concern shall be for all the 
people regardless of station, race or calling" 
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THE TOUGH MR. MOLOTOV 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


AT SAN FRANCISCO The loopholes in the R 


ANY WHO READ the speech delivered before the well — While ato 
United Nations assembly here last week by Soviet the U.N. Security Council 
Foreign Minister Molotov will cí rtainly wonder if thet make exceptions—subject 
eyes deceive them. can alread 
For here is the name-calling, arch denouncer of out ons be us 
times using sweet, honeyed words to pro laim that the use when it 
Communist regimes have been "peace loving” all th All throug ^f 
years and that a monster has been rcared by the West Iu ness tha 
which threatens an attack on the Soviet Union ti ' —- : 
Those military bases in Europe, for example, and thi nist | 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, as Molotov t: ils it West 
are all part of a plan of "aggression." Hence he wants the Ho: 
bases dismantled, American and Allied troops withdrawn M 
from Germany, armaments reduced. Then “p iceful 
co-existence” will be ushered in with Soviet blessing i 
Molotov's speech shows that he is th ime master ol nle«d 
pretense and artifice that he has been for 25 year | 
the same bold and brazen spokesman of a crimina! rard 
gang. He evidently thinks the rest tl rid will | 
swallow his misuse of the words "peace" and “ager ti 
r re ' L| i? i ’ T 


sion” and will not see through hi 
AJ, " 


aims at disarming the Western All 
Molotov says he wants p: 


can and Western weaklings ma nt j t 
price, but the Soviet spokesman wants peac itn He d 
at all to Russia. 
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This is not the basis for a sit nei ition paint 
“at the summit.” There isnt ie Mol idi United N 
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slightest evidence that the Sov! 
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housands of young men killed in Korea w T i : | 
thousands of young 1 | | return $1.44 annually for every $1.00 invested!" 
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the Communist-led armies in Indo 
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For more pure pleasure...have a Camel! 
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